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THE CALVINISTIC SYSTEM IN THE LIGHT OF 
REASON AND THE SCRIPTURE. 


CaLvInisM starts from a double predestination which antedates 
creation and is the divine programme, as it were, of human history. 
This programme includes the successive stages of a universal fall, 
a partial redemption and salvation, and a partial reprobation and 
damnation ; all for the glory of God and the display of his attri- 
butes of mercy and justice. History, according to this scheme, 
is only the execution of the original design. There can be no 
failure. The beginning and the end, God’s immutable plan and 
the world’s history, must correspond. 

his is, in brief outline, one of the great dogmatic systems 
which have dominated the Christian world. It is the most logical 
of all, unless we except Romanism as completed in the Vatican 
decrees. It is the product of the greatest theological genius that 
arose after Augustin and Thomas Aquinas. It is essentially the 
same with the Augustinian system, but more logical and severe. It 
has made the strongest impression upon the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
and is still a living force in the Puritan and Presbyterian churches 
of England and America. It can only be superseded by a better 
system, which is built upon the rock of the redeemed race rather 
than the ruins of the fallen race, and upon God’s love in Christ 
rather than of God’s sovereign decrees. The theological genius of 
Schleiermacher, starting from Calvinistic principles, constructed 
a system of a universal election and universal salvation, unfold- 
ing itself gradually in this, and in the next world; but this cannot 
satisfy those who make the Bible the supreme rule of faith. We 
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must wait for a more Scriptural system, which will come in the 
course of time. 

We should remember at the outset that we have to deal here 
with nothing less than a solution of the world-problem, and should 
approach it with reverence and modesty. We stand as it were 
before a mountain whose top is lost in the clouds. Many who 
dared to climb its dizzy heights have lost their vision in the blind- 
ing snowdrifts. Dante, the deepest thinker among poets, deems 
the mystery of predestination too high even for the comprehension 
of the saints in Paradise, who enjoy the beatific vision, yet “do not 
know all the elect,” and are content “to will whatsoever God 
wills.” 1 Calvin himself says that “ the predestination of God is 
a labyrinth, from which the mind of man can by no means extri- 
cate itself.” There is no escape except by the Scripture doctrine 
of the saving love of God in Christ. 

We find everywhere in nature and in history the traces of a re- 
vealed God and of a hidden God; revealed enough to strengthen 
our faith, and concealed enough to try our faith. 

Weare surrounded by mysteries. In the realm of nature we 
see the contrasts of light and darkness, day and night, heat and 
cold, summer and winter, life and death, blooming valleys and 
barren deserts, singing birds and poisonous snakes, useful animals 
and ravenous beasts, the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest. 

Turning to human life, we find that one man is born to pros- 
perity, the other to misery ; one a king, the other a beggar; one a 
genius, the other an idiot; one strong and healthy, the other a 
helpless cripple ; one a millionaire, the other a pauper; one in- 
clined to virtue, another to vice ; one the son of a saint, the other 
of a criminal; one in the darkness of heathenism, another in the 
light of Christianity. 

Who can account for all these and a thousand other differences 
and perplexing problems? They are beyond the control of man’s 


1 Paradiso, XX. 130-138, Longfellow’s translation :— 


“ O thou predestination, how remote 
Thy root is from the aspect of all those 
Who the First Cause do not behold entire ! 

And you, O mortals! hold yourselves restrained 
In judging ; for ourselves, who look on God, 
We do not know as yet all the elect : 

And sweet to us is such a deprivation, 

Because our good in this good is made perfect, 

That whatsoe’er God wills, we also will.” 
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will, and must be traced to the inscrutable will of God, whose ways 
are past finding out. 

Here, then, is predestination, and, apparently, a double predes- 
tination to good and evil, to happiness and misery. We cannot 
conceive of God, except as an omniscient and omnipotent Being, 
who from eternity foreknew, and in some way also foreordained, 
all things that should come to pass in his universe. He foreknew 
what He foreordained, and He foreordained what He foreknew ; his 
foreknowledge and foreordination, his intelligence and will, are 
coeternal, and must harmonize. There is no succession of time, 
no before nor after, in God. The fall of the first man with its 
effects upon all future generations cannot have been an accident 
which God, as a passive or neutral spectator, simply permitted to 
take place, when He might so easily have prevented it. He must 
in some way have foreordained it, as a means for a higher end. 
So far the force of reasoning, on the basis of belief in a personal 
God, goes to the full length of Calvinistie supralapsarianism. If 
we give up the idea of a self-conscious, personal God, reason will 
force us into fatalism or pantheism. 

Sin and death are universal facts, which no sane man can deny. 
They constitute the problem of problems. And the only practical 
solution of the problem is the fact of redemption. ‘ Where sin has 
abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly : that, as sin reigned 
in death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord ”’ (Rom. v. 20, 21). 

If redemption were as universal in its operation as sin, this 
solution would be most satisfactory and most glorious. But the 
fact of redemption is only partially revealed in the present life, 
and the question remains, What becomes of the vast mass of those 
who live and die without God and without hope in this world? Is 
this terrible fact to be traced to the eternal counsel of God, or to 
the free agency of man who rejects the offer of salvation ? 

Here is the point where Augustinianism and Calvinism take 
issue with Pelagianism, Semi-Pelagianism, and Synergism. 

The Calvinistic system involves a positive truth, the election 
to eternal life by free grace; and a negative inference, the repro- 
bation to eternal death by arbitrary justice. The former is the 
strength, the latter is the weakness, of the system. The former is 
practically accepted by all true Christians ; the latter has always 
been and always will be repelled by the great majority of Chris- 
tians. 

The doctrine of a gracious election is as clearly taught in the 
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New Testament as any other doctrine. Consult such passages 
as Matt. xxv. 34; John vi. 37, 44-65; x. 28; xv. 16; xvii. 12; 
xviii. 9; Acts xiii. 48; Rom. viii. 28-39; Gal. i. 4; Eph. i. 4—- 
11; ii. 8-10; 1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 18-14; 2 Tim.i. 9; 1 
Pet. i. 2. It is confirmed by daily experience. Christians trace 
all their temporal and spiritual blessings, their life, health, and 
strength, their regeneration and conversion, every good thought 
and deed, to the undeserved mercy of God, and hope to be saved 
solely by the merits of Christ, “ by grace through faith,” not by 
works of their own. The more they advance in spiritual life, the 
more grateful they feel to God and the less inclined to claim any 
merit. The greatest saints are the humblest. Their theology re- 
flects the spirit and attitude of prayer which rests on the convic- 
tion that God is the free giver of every good and perfect gift, and 
that without God we are nothing. Before the throne of grace all 
Christians may be called Augustinians or Calvinists. 

Salvation by free grace is the effective theme and the secret 
of success of the great Calvinistic preachers and writers, such 
as Howe, Owen, Baxter, Bunyan, South, Whitefield, Jonathan 
Edwards, Chalmers, Robert Hall, Spurgeon, — men who had no 
superior in pulpit power and influence. It should be remembered, 
however, that they ignored or practically neutralized, by their 
appeals to men’s responsibility, the absolute decree of reproba- 
tion. 

We are not saved mechanically or by force, but through faith, 
by freely accepting the gift of God, and this implies the contrary 
power of rejecting the gift. To accept constitutes no merit, to 
reject is ingratitude and guilt. While we pray as if everything 
depended on God, we must preach and work as if everything de- 
pended on men, and offer the gospel sincerely to every creature. 
We pray for the salvation of all men, but we never pray for the 
perdition of a single human being. 

This fact points to a serious defect of the system under con- 
sideration. Reprobation is a judicial act for sins committed and 
for the persistent refusal of the gospel salvation by the sinner ; 
but there is no eternal decree of reprobation and preterition 
irrespective of moral desert. Such a decree would be contrary 
both to the justice and mercy of God, and change Him into an 
arbitrary despot. Such a decree, involving innocent children as 
well as ignorant adults, would indeed be “ horrible,” according to 
Calvin’s own admission. This expression does great credit to his 
head and heart, and virtually condemns his system ; for God can- 
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not do what is directly contrary to our best moral feelings and 
instincts which He himself has planted in our hearts. 

How, then, did he come to believe and teach the decretum 
horribile? By logic, and by the Scripture. Let us examine his 
arguments. 

1. The logical argument is that there can be no positive with- 
out a negative, no election without reprobation. This is true 
deductive logic, but not by inductive logic. All are “elect” 
who accept the gospel and persevere in faith (1 Pet. i. 1; ii. 9); 
reprobate are only those who refuse the call or fall away by their 
own guilt. Some are called at the ninth, others at the tenth, 
others at the eleventh hour. We cannot know or measure the 
secret operations of the Spirit, who works “ when, where, and how 
He pleases.” Logic, moreover, is a two-edged sword. It leads 
from predestinarian premises inevitably to the conclusion that 
God is the author of sin, which Calvin himself rejected and ab- 
horred as a blasphemy. Logic, we should remember, only deals 
with finite categories, and cannot grasp infinite truths. God’s logic 
is above man’s logic. Christianity is not a logical or mathematical 
problem, and cannot be reduced to the limitations of a system, 
but is above logic and mathematics, and comprehends the truths 
of all systems. The most rigid believer in divine sovereignty 
cannot get rid of the sense of personal responsibility, though he 
may be unable to reconcile the two. The harmony lies in God, 
and in the moral constitution of man. Paul unites them in one 
sentence: “* Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling ; for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work, for his good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 13). The problem, how- 
ever, comes within the reach of possible solution if we distinguish 
between sovereignty, as an inherent power, and the exercise of 
sovereignty. God may limit the exercise of his sovereignty to 
make room for the free action of his creatures. Without such 
limitation, He could not admonish them to repent and _ believe. 
Here, again, Calvinistic logic must either bend or break. Strictly 
earried out, it would turn the exhortations of God to the sinner 
into a solemn mockery and cruel irony. 

There is a point, then, where human logic must acknowledge 
its limitations and bow before truth which is, indeed, not illogical, 
but supra-logical ; just as revelation is not against reason, but 
above reason. 

2. Calvin, though one of the most logical minds, cared less for 
logic than for the Bible, and it is his obedience to the Word of 
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God, as the infallible rule of faith, that induced him to accept 
the decretum horribile, against his wish and will. His judgment 
is of the greatest weight; for he had no superior, and scarcely 
an equal, for thorough and systematic Bible knowledge and exe- 
getical insight. 

And here we must freely admit that not a few passages, es- 
pecially in the Old Testament, favor a double decree to the extent 
of supreme supralapsarianism ; yea, they go beyond it, and seem 
to make God himself the author of sin and evil. See Ex. iv. 21; 
vii. 13 (repeatedly of God’s hardening Pharaoh’s heart) ; Isa. vi. 
9,10; xliv. 18; Jer. vi. 21; Amos iii. 6 (“ Shall there be evil in a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it?”); Prov. xvi. 4; Matt. xi. 
25; xiii. 14,15; John xii. 40; Rom. ix. 10-23; xi. 7, 8; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 8; Jude 4 (“ who were of old 
set forth in this condemnation ”’). 

The rock of reprobation is the ninth chapter of Romans. It is 
not accidental that Calvin elaborated and published the second 
edition of his “ Institutes” simultaneously with his Commentary 
on the Romans, at Strassburg, in 1539. 

There are especially three passages in the ninth chapter, which 
in their strict literal .sense favor extreme Calvinism, and are so 
explained by some of the severest grammatical commentators of 
modern times (as Meyer and Weiss). 

(a.) ix. 13: “ Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated,” quoted from 
Mal. i. 2, 3. But there are certain literal interpretations which 
would contradict the general teaching of Scripture. It is impos- 
sible that a God of love who commands us to love all men, even 
our enemies, should positively hate any of his creatures, made in 
his own image, even a child before his birth. Such a God would 
be a monster. ‘Can a woman forget her sucking child,” says the 
Lord, “ that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yea, these may forget, yet will I not forget thee” (Isa. 
xlix. 15). The word must therefore be understood as a strong 
Hebraistic expression for loving less or putting back ; as in Gen. 
xxix. 31, where the original text says, “ Leah was hated” by 
Jacob, that is, loved less than Rachel (comp. verse 30), and in 
Luke xiv. 26: “ If any man hateth not his own father and mother 
and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” In the parallel passage, 
Matt. x. 37, we read instead, “ loveth more.” Our Saviour re- 
quires us to prefer Him above all things, even life itself, but cer- 
tainly not to break the fifth commandment. Moreover, the pas- 
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sage quoted from Malachi has no reference tp eternal salvation 
and perdition, but to the relative position which Jacob and Esau 
and their posterity were to occupy in the history of the theocracy. 
This removes the main difficulty. Esau received a temporal 
blessing from Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 39, 40), behaved kindly and 
generously towards Jacob, who did not deserve it (xxxiii. 4 sqq.), 
and notwithstanding his inferior position on earth may be among 
the saved in heaven. Adam and Eve, the first in the fall, were 
the first among the saved. This was the belief of the Christian 
fathers and schoolmen, based upon Wisdom x, 2. Dante assigns 
them a high place in Paradise. 

(b.) ix. 17: Paul traces the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart to 
the agency of God, and so far makes God responsible for sin. 
But this hardening was a judicial act of punishing sin with sin; 
for Pharaoh had first hardened his own heart (Ex. viii. 15, 32 ; 
ix. 34). This passage likewise has no reference to his future 
fate, but to his place in the history of Israel. 

(c.) In ix. 22 and 23, the apostle speaks of “ vessels of wrath 
fitted unto destruction ” (xarypricpéva cis dwHAecav) and “ vessels of 
mercy which he [God] prepared unto glory” (& zpoyroipacev «i 
ddfav). But the difference of the verbs and between the passive 
(or middle) and the active is most significant, and shows that 
God has no direct agency in the destruction of the vessels of wrath 
independently of their own previous moral conduct. Calvin is too 
good an exegete to overlook this difference, and virtually admits its 
force, although he tries to weaken it. ‘They observe,” he says of 
his opponents, “ that it is not said without meaning, that the ves- 
sels of wrath are fitted for destruction, but that God prepared the 
vessels of merey ; since by this mode of expression, Paul ascribes 
and challenges to God the praise of salvation, and throws the 
blame of perdition on those who by their choice procure it to 
themselves. But though I concede to them that Paul softens 
the asperity of the former clause by the difference of phraseology ; 
yet it is not at all consistent to transfer the preparation for de- 
struction to any other than the secret counsel of God; which is 
also asserted just before in the context, ‘ that God raised up Pha- 
raoh, and whom he will he hardeneth.’ Whence it follows, that 
the cause of the hardening is the secret counsel of God. This, 
however, I maintain, which is observed by Augustin, that when 
God turns wolves into sheep, he renovates them by more powerful 
grace to conquer their obstinacy ; and therefore the obstinate are 
not converted, because God exerts not that mightier grace, of 
which He is not destitute, if He chose to display it.” 
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(d.) But whatever view we may take of these hard passages, 
we should remember that the ninth chapter is only a part of Paul’s 
philosophy of history, unfolded in chapters ix. to xi. While the 
ninth chapter sets forth the divine sovereignty, the tenth chapter 
asserts the human responsibility, and the eleventh looks forward 
to the future solution of the dark problem, namely, the conversion 
of the fullness of the Gentiles and the salvation of all Israel (xi. 
25). And he winds up the whole discussion with the glorious sen- 
tence: “God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all” (ix. 32). Comp. Gal. iii. 22. This is the 
key for the understanding not only of this section, but of the 
whole Epistle to the Romans. 

(e.) And this is in harmony with the whole spirit and aim of 
this epistle. It is easier to make it prove a system of conditional 
universalism than a system.of dualistic particularism. The very 
theme, i. 16, declares that the gospel is a power of God for the 
salvation, — not of a particular class, — but of “every one ” that 
believeth. In drawing a parallel between the first and the second 
Adam (v. 12-21), he represents the effect of the latter as equal 
in extent and greater in intensity than the effect of the former ; 
while in the Calvinistie system, it would be less. We have no 
right to limit “the many ” (oi zoAAo‘) and * the all” (wdvtes) in 
one clause and to take it literally in the other. “ If, by the tres- 
pass of the one [Adam], death reigned through the one; much 
more shall they that receive the abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteousness reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ. 
So, then, as through one trespass the judgment came unto all 
men to condemnation ; even so through one act of righteousness 
the free gift came unto all men to justification of life. For as 
through the one man’s disobedience the many [that is, all] were 
made sinners, even so through the obedience of the one shall the 
many be made righteous” (v. 17-19). The same parallel with- 
out any restriction is more briefly expressed in the passage (1 Cor. 
xv. 21): “ As in Adam ail die, so also in Christ shall ald be made 
alive ;” and in a different form in Rom. xi. 32 and Gal. iii. 22, 


already quoted. 

These passages contain, as in a nutshell, the theodicy of Paul. 
They dispel the darkness of the ninth chapter of Romans. They 
exclude all limitations of God’s plan and intention to a particular 
class ; they teach not, indeed, that all men will be actually saved, 
— for many reject the divine offer, and die in impenitence, — but 
that God sincerely desires and provides salvation for all. Who- 
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soever.is saved, is saved by grace; whosoever is lost, is lost by 
his own guilt of unbelief. 

There remains, it is true, the great difficulty that the offer of 
salvation is limited in this world to a part of the human race, and 
that the great majority pass into the other world without any 
knowledge of the historical Christ. But God has given to every 
man the light of reason and conscience (Rom. i. 19; ii. 14, 15). 
The divine Logos “lighteth every man” that cometh into the 
world (John i. 9). God has never left himself * without witness ” 
(Acts xiv. 17).. He deals with his creatures according to the 
measure of their ability and opportunity, whether they have re- 
ceived one or five or ten talents (Matt. xxv. 15 sqq.). He is “no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him ” (Acts x. 35). 

May we not, then, cherish at least a charitable hope, if not a 
certain belief, that a God of infinite love and justice will receive 
into his heavenly kingdom all those who die innocently ignorant 
of the Christian revelation, yet in a state of preparedness or dis- 
position for the gospel, so that they would thankfully accept it if 
offered to them ; as Cornelius did when Peter entered his house ? 
Surely, here is a point where the rigor of ihe old orthodoxy, 
whether Roman Catholic, or Lutheran, or Calvinistic, must be 
moderated. 

3. The doctrine of a divine will and divine provision for a 
universal salvation, on the sole condition of faith, is taught in 
many passages which admit of no other interpretation, and which 
must, therefore, decide this whole question. For it is a settled 
rule in hermeneutics that dark passages must be explained by 
clear passages, and not vice versa. ‘1 have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord our God ; wherefore turn 
yourselves, and live” (Ezek. xviii. 32,23; xxxiii. 11). “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw a// men unto myself” 
(John xii. 32). ‘God so loved the world [that is, all mankind] 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life” (John iii. 16). 
** God our Saviour willeth that all men should be saved and come 
to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. ii. 4). “The grace of 
God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men” (Tit. ii. 11). 
“The Lord is long-suffering to you-ward, not wishing that any 
should perish, but that a// should come to repentance” (2 Pet. iii. 
9). “Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also for (the sins of) the whole world” (1 John 
ii. 2). 
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To these passages should be added the innumerable exhorta- 
tions to repentance, and the lament of Christ over the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem who “ would not” come to Him (Matt. xxiii. 37). 
These exhortations are insincere or unmeaning if God does not 
wish all men to be saved, and if men have not the ability to obey 
or disobey the voice. The same is implied in the command of 
Christ to preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark xvi. 15), 
and to disciple all nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). It is impossible to 
restrict these passages to a particular class without doing violence 
to the grammar and the context. 

The only way of escape for Calvinists from the force of these 
passages is by the distinction between a revealed will of God which 
declares his willingness to save all men, and a secret will of God 
which means to save only some men. Augustin and Luther made 
this distinction. Calvin uses it in explaining 2 Peter iii. 9, and 
those passages of the Old Testament which ascribe repentance and 
changes to the immutable God. But a contradiction between in- 
tention and expression is fatal to veracity, which is a part of com- 
mon honesty, and must be one of the essential attributes of the 
Deity. A man who says the reverse of what he means is called a 
hypocrite and a liar. It does not help the matter when Calvin 
says repeatedly that there are not two wills in God, but only two 
ways of speaking adapted to our weakness. Nor does it remove 
the difficulty when he warns us to rely on the revealed will of 
God rather than brood over his secret will. 

The greatest, the deepest, the most comforting word in the 
Bible is the word, “ God is love,” and the greatest fact in the 
world’s history is the manifestation of that love in the person 
and work of Christ. That word and this fact are the sum and 
substance of the gospel, and the only solid foundation of Christian 
theology. The sovereignty of God we hold in common with Jews 
and Mohammedans. The love of God is revealed only in the 
Christian religion. It is the inmost essence of God and the key 
to all his ways and works. It is the central truth which sheds 
light upon all other truths. 

Philip Schaff. 
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The Perfecting of Jesus. 


THE PERFECTING OF JESUS.! 


THE church has yet to give her unreserved assent to the incar- 
nation. The church’s belief in God and the world’s belief in 
man have yet to be reconciled by church and world learning Jesus 
as He is. To know Jesus as He is, we must commit ourselves 
unfalteringly to the study of his life as a human life; prepared 
to find that the perfect manhood is God’s highest self-manifes- 
tation, and that the soul of it is God; and recognizing that just 
to the degree of our obscuring the human nature of our Lord 
is the deity in Christ and of Christ obscured. Now the funda- 
mental law of life is growth. To know the growth of a man is 
to know the man. The reason why we fail to find in the life of 
Jesus that. which we need most is because we shrink from apply- 
ing this law to the supreme of human lives. 

The New Testament, however, emphasizes strongly the growth 
of Jesus. It insists that He was subject to this law in every re- 
spect: in body and mind, — “Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature ;” and in beauty and strength of character, —“ And in 
favor with God and men.” His growth was not attained with the 
close of childhood, nor of youth. To his manhood and the stage 
of his ministry the words are applied: “God made the author 
of salvation perfect through sufferings ;’’ and “ He learned obe- 
dience by the things which He suffered.” Jesus is himself a 
witness to the constant onworking in his own soul of the law of 
human growth. When the young ruler of the synagogue calls 
Him Good Master, He declines the homage: ‘“* Why callest thou 
me good? none is good, save one, even God.” As long as his 
character is in process of development, even of sinless develop- 
ment, He refuses the name which belongs only to the full-grown 
moral stature, to the absolute moral ideal. Even when his life 
is almost done, and its goal almost reached, He says that He 
shall be perfected. 


The First Period of Development: Jesus as Child of the 
Heavenly Father. 


In the attempt to trace the growth of Jesus, we need linger 


1 The historical treatment follows pretty nearly Beyschlag’s Leben Jesu. 
In this article I have set forth the results, not the tedious processes of study ; 
although indicating the latter, whenever possible, so that the results can be 
verified. 
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only a moment over his infancy, to pay a spontaneous reverence 
to that exquisite poem of his birth, that lyrical Evangel in which 
all that is highest in heaven blends with all that is tenderest of 
earth. And this may be said, also, that the glories of the attend- 
ant events must not conceal from us the passive infancy of the 
holy child. Far from us be the false sentiment of the apocryphal 
Gospels of the Infancy, that signs of the divine nature must 
have gleamed from the infant face ; that words greater than the 
angels sang issued from those tiny lips; that the powers of his 
Messiahship were already displayed! The true Christian feeling 
bears witness, that as a little child He lies in ignorance of the 
rapt faces of adoring shepherds and sages; needing to be watched 
and tended as any other babe; not knowing whether his sojourn 
is in Bethlehem or Egypt or Nazareth: his home, his mother’s 
bosom; the sky that smiles above Him, his mother’s eyes; a 
passive child, with knowledge, love, reverence, all slumbering in 
unconsciousness, — this is the holy child Jesus. That which fills 
all Christendom with gentle thoughts each Christmastide, and 
deepens and gladdens every mother’s heart at all times, is this in- 
fant helplessness and fastfolded unconsciousness of almost every- 
thing, — the complete simplicity of his babyhood, who came to 
perfect our humanity. 

The Gospel of Luke turns a penetrating glance upon Jesus’ 
early spiritual growth. The last thirteen verses of the second 
chapter of Luke reveal the secret of his whole early life, the 
direction in which the awakening powers turned their faces, as 
blossoms unfold toward the sun. This passage is almost our only 
direct information upon his childhood, as distinguished from his 
infancy. But there is not a single essential of that childish his- 
tory which this passage leaves unillumined. There are in every 
life events and words in which a whole stage of soul history em- 
bodies itself. Such an event and such a word are Christ’s aban- 
donment by his parents at Jerusalem in his thirteenth year, and 
his answer to his mother, as they found Him in the temple, ‘“ Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” 

The attainment to which these words witness is the result of a 
normal human process of development. The link which connects 
the history of Jesus’ infancy with our knowledge of Him in his 
thirteenth year is the verse which introduces the temple episode : 
“The child grew and waxed strong, becoming full of wisdom ; 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” The God-consciousness 
expressed in the words “my Father” — words which unveil a 
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higher truth than the world had ever known — came with no 
sudden shock. He expresses the thought which had become most 
natural and familiar. 

In our sense of the profoundness of his words in the temple, 
and reverence for Him who uttered them, we are in danger of 
overlooking their childishness. But the wonderful words, *“ Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” are more childish, 
in some respects, than we should expect from an Oriental boy of 
twelve. They speak an almost infantile grace and sweetness. His 
consciousness of his heavenly Father is the faith of a little child. 
The reproachful anxiety of his mother is something which the 
child Jesus cannot understand. His exclamation, ‘* Wist ye not?” 
“Did you not know?” expresses nothing but pure surprise. 
Anxiety, which is so large a part of ordinary human life, He has 
neither found in his own experience, nor (for a child has neither 
eye nor ear for experiences of different nature from his own) has 
He learned it from observing other lives. 

** Wist ye not ?” —so a child thinks that what is clear to him- 
self must be apparent to every other. He ascribes to his parents, 
as a matter of course, his own clear consciousness of the divine 
Fatherhood ; takes for granted that his relation to his heavenly 
Father, with his loving trust which knows no fear nor care, must 
certainly be theirs. 

A child in his ignorance that his soul’s unique treasure is not 
the common property of men, He is no less a child in his manner 
of formulating his sense of the divine Fatherhood and of his own 
sonship. ‘My Father’s house,” —lost in the strange city, He 
turns thither with just the same impulse which sends one of our 
children, in any trouble, running home. ‘ My Father’s house,” — 
how long a growth must follow before his religious consciousness 
clears itself from the limitations of place and institution, and He 
is able to say: ‘* The hour cometh when neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father.” “That I must 
be here,” —the pure childish heart cannot conceive the possibility 
of anything short of perfect trust in the Father’s care. 

Thus his great thought stands clothed in perfect childlikeness. 
The things which had been hidden from the wise and prudent 
were first revealed to one who in boyhood — and still on into man- 
hood — kept the spirit of a little child. As the Son of God 
began his earth life in the swaddling-clothes, so his God-conscious- 
ness began in childish thought and childish speech. Such a 
childlikeness is in perfect accord with the depth of his under- 
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standing and answers, as He sat that day at the feet of the mas- 
ters in Israel. 

The childlikeness of his answer forbids us to interpret the 
words, “my Father,” in any other than a purely human sense of 
sonship to the Father. The boy did not say: “ Wist ye not that 
I, the eternal Word, who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, must be in the house of my Father, of whose glory I am the 
effulgence, of whose substance I am the very image?” The 
childish words are crushed into nothingness beneath such a weight 
of meaning, or beneath any meaning in which is read the con- 
sciousness of divinity. Had it been possible for the boy of twelve 
to mean anything like this, then the Eternal Word, our Lord and 
our God, did not become flesh and empty himself to participation 
in our humanity. But none the less do these words point to the 
divine secret of Jesus’ person, for one who seeks, in the spirit of 
the primitive faith, to trace his deity upward from earth, instead 
of earthward from heaven. Look at the originality of the 
thought! Here is the first human consciousness of the holy God 
as the Father of the individual soul. Pagan religions have, in- 
deed, known the names “ father” and “child” in the relations of 
gods and men. But these unethical conceptions (unethical because 
moral likeness is not the essential of the relation) are of another 
nature than Jesus’ consciousness of human fellowship with the 
absolute holiness, the Father. Israel’s consciousness of God as 
Father was national, not individual. When God’s word addresses 
an individual as “ My Son,” as the king in the second Psalm, it is 
because of the man’s official character, as a representative of 
God’s people. The national consciousness is necessarily lacking 
in the personal elements which constitute the supreme relation 
as it lay in Jesus’ mind. No development of the national con- 
sciousness of God’s Fatherhood can attain the personal conscious- 
ness. That has its own immediate origin in the heart which 
looks upward with eyes undimmed by sin and beholds a divine 
Father’s face. The revelation to Israel of the divine holiness shut 
out from every soul in Israel the thought of God as its Father. 
But that same truth was to the holy child the announcement of 
his union with the divine in the most blessed and intimate fellow- 
ship of holy Father and pure Son. In the expression of this new 
consciousness, Jesus -stands forth at the very beginning of his 
moral development, — rather at his entrance into the world, with 
the possibilities of this development, — as the leader of mankind 
into the life-giving knowledge of God, and into union with the 
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All-Father. And the very secret of his nature is an original 
union of Spirit with the Father; and of this union the divine is 
itself the only source and essence. If we reflect upon what these 
things signify, I fail to see how we can refuse to this child the 
titles by which St. John labors to express his inexpressible exalta- 
tion in the very life and being of the Eternal. For what concep- 
tion of the divinity of the Christ can have any meaning, except 
this most real divinity of an original moral union with God, which 
is constituted by the very holiness of God ? 

Here, then, in the child Jesus, is the germ of the divine Saviour. 
There is no break between this childhood and the manhood which 
is the full revelation of the Father. But there must be growth, 
many years, and much suffering, before this bud unfolds into 
the glorious flower of the God-manhood. There is not yet the 
knowledge that his consciousness of God is peculiar and original 
to himself, — no suspicion of what it involves for himself and for 
the world. There is not even the thought of his sinlessness. His 
pure vision was directed upward, not inward. The spotless soul 
feels no inward impulse to examine itself. Enough that nothing 
obscures the fellowship with the Father: why should He reflect 
as yet upon what such an obscuration might be? The complete 
unfolding of his own spiritual content, the blending of his truly 
human soul with the divine perfectness, the attainment of the 
glory which He had with the Father before the world was, are 
distant a long and weary way. 

The account of Jesus’ first visit to Jerusalem is but the gleam- 
ing of the sun through morning mists, which at once shut it 
again out of sight. Eighteen years of Jesus’ life pass withdrawn 
from our gaze. But as we can trace back from the position of 
the sun in high heaven, when it has risen above the mists, the 
path of its ascent, so our knowledge of the public ministry of 
Jesus enables us to trace, in general, the progress of those eighteen 
years. We long to look closer into this formative period of 
Jesus’ life. Fancy has often leaped out into this field; but fancy 
has no place in the study of that life of absolute sincerity and 
truth, the knowledge of which is the life of men. 

Certain statements of the Evangelists sketch the setting of this 
silent growth. He was a carpenter, — so his fellow-citizens name 
Him. His father Joseph died before the opening of his ministry ; 
so that, for how long a time we do not know, Jesus, as eldest son, 
was the head of the family, which numbered at least seven persons 
at the father’s death. He remained unmarried, a fact which early 
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marks his life as exceptional. He incidentally gives the reason 
for his refusing that relation, which was expected of every Jew, in 
the words, “ There are eunuchs who made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” Two reasons, Christ answers his 
disciples, who are disturbed by the strictness of his view of the 
sanctity of marriage, exempt from the claim of marriage as the di- 
vinely appointed lot of man and woman. One is inability, whether 
from nature or from circumstances; the other is the claim of 
some divine service, the fulfillment of which would be hindered by 
the marriage state. This principle Jesus had applied to his own 
course. This does not mean, necessarily, that He, on the verge 
of manhood, foresaw his future mission. But He, like some other 
richly endowed souls in troublous times, felt it his duty to keep 
his powers free for whatever work God might call Him. He felt, 
with that prophetic providence which is part of the endowment 
of the highest souls, that the purest and noblest of wives would 
be a hindrance to that work as yet unknown, to which God was 
leading Him; as even his mother became a hindrance, in the 
days of his ministry, through her failure to grasp his thoughts 
and aims. 

He lived a silent life in Nazareth, not aspiring to be heard in 
the instruction of the synagogue. The circumstances of his speak- 
ing once in Nazareth, during his ministry, make it evident that 
his fellow-townsmen heard Him then for the first time. 

The record of his ministry throws back a clear light upon his 
education. It was not a technical education. He had never at- 
tended the schools of the rabbis. But He knew the Old Testa- 
ment through and through. Its words were so familiar that at 
every exigency of his public life the apt and decisive quotation 
sprang to his lips. He came to know the Scriptures in a far 
deeper way than the learned of his people. He learned to read 
beneath the letter the unfolding of the divine thoughts, designs, 
and methods, and the revelations of God’s character. The prin- 
ciple of his exegesis, which was not indeed magically critical and 
historical, was his consciousness of the Father, interpreting the 
Father’s message with the power to distinguish that message from 
the limitations of its human medium. Thus did his understand- 
ing of the spirit of Scripture become radically different from the 
learning of his nation, and again and again put that learning to 
shame. 

His knowledge of human life and the human heart kept pace 
with his self-taught knowledge of Holy Scripture and of the God 
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whom it revealed. His public life finds Him equipped with the 
largest results of practical observation, and with the keenest in- 
sight into the tangled maze of human passions and interests. 
Witness his parables and all his dealings with men, and, above 
all, his work as a whole, with its perfect adaptation to human 
needs and human progress till the world’s end, and its irresistible 
appeal to human hearts. In comparison with Christ’s know- 
ledge of men and of man, so keen, yet so sympathetic, so quick, 
and so profound, the greatest master in this sphere falls below 
what can be called the second place. Thus in his student days at 
Nazareth, with no further means of culture than might be acquired 
by any other humble artisan, He learned God as no philosophy 
or theology could teach, He learned man so that the contribu- 
tions of history and literature were superfluous to Him. He also 
learned nature, with a love and insight and sense of fellowship 
which the nineteenth century feels to be accordant with its own 
sentiment. Has it ever been remarked that the sense of the 
mountain mystery, that most modern development of human cul- 
ture, is anticipated by our Lord? His consciousness of the spir- 
itual in nature is not appreciated by the Evangelists, for the men 
of his age had no faculty for understanding it. But trace the cor- 
respondence between his deepest spiritual experiences and the 
scenes which He chose to inspire and accompany them, and we 
cannot but see that nature was to Him both companion and spir- 
itual revealer. Also, He, first of men, felt the spiritual relation- 
ship between man and brute. Our culture has yet to behold 
creation with his eyes, and to feel it with his heart. So these 
quiet years of the carpenter of Nazareth were teeming years. A 
mind crowded with thoughts, a heart filled to overflowing with 
human interests and sympathies, and responsive to every suggestion 
of night and mountain and flower of the field, can alone account 
for the richness of soul revealed to the world when the Messianic 
summons came. The power of the genius by which all these 
stores were acquired and all these insights attained was the pure 
heart which sees God, and, in the divine light, finds all things 
open and manifest. 

Did He know for what this growth was preparing Him? Did 
He look forward, in those days, to the Messianic call? We shall 
find, as we study his further course of development, after his call- 
ing, that God’s way with his beloved Son was to lead Him step 
by step, unveiling the future only when it was necessary that He 
should know just how to shape his course to the future. No such 
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necessity is present in the days of silent development. Such a 
development as the Gospels enable us to trace in outline was his 
morally inevitable course. The child of the Father must study 
the Father ceaselessly in the Father’s every revelation of himself, 
and penetrate the depths of that knowledge far in advance of 
every other man, no matter in what task that knowledge was to be 
employed. An early anticipation of his great work is something 
foreign to Jesus’ individuality. The term, “The Self-Conscious- 
ness of Jesus,” is not appropriate to Him. Least of all men did 
He make himself the object of his own reflection. He is the 
most objective of all men. The revelation of himself He finds in 
his fellowship with God. The revelation of his powers He finds 
in the tasks which demand them. He is an utter stranger to the 
brooding introspection of the modern spirit. Jesus would be the 
last to anticipate the Messianic work ; to grasp after that tran- 
scendent dignity and power, or even to ask himself if such a thing 
might be; until the call should come to Him from the Father 
himself, clear, definite, and unmistakable, in a providence which 
demands Him, and an inward response which is the guidance of 
the indwelling Spirit of the Father. We shall see that, at his 
baptism, the call and the enduement in which the call could be 
fulfilled bear every indication of being given for the first time. 
To that divine call all Jesus’ previous course of development was 
leading, and all the more surely because He did not presume to 
anticipate it. 

But did He not know the secret of his birth? That there was 
a holy secret of some sort, possessed by his parents, seems almost 
beyond question. Whatever be our historical judgment of the 
introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke, we may safely say 
that those whom God chose as repositories of that mystery had 
sufficient faith and reverence to leave it to God to unlock his 
thought and manifest his will to his holy child, in his own good 
time, and in his own right way. 

The chief point in the history of these eighteen years is that 
their growth was an absolutely sinless growth. The holy radiance 
of his years of ministry had never been dimmed by shadow of sin. 
Any one who will acknowledge merely the honesty and sanity 
of Jesus must see (and that independently of any theory or lack 
of theory concerning the Gospel records) that Jesus could not 
have presented himself as the perfect moral leader of men if there 
had been upon his soul the memory of a single stain. If, back in 
his boyhood at Nazareth, there had been one ungentle word, one 
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impure impulse, however faint and transitory, or one moment 
when He felt a barrier between himself and the divine holiness ; 
if, at any moment, the consciousness of his sonship to God had 
lagged behind his other human developments, or failed to pene- 
trate them wholly ; if, at any moment, He had dropped below the 
ideal of holy character possible to the stage of growth which he 
was occupying, He would have said to his fellows, “ Behold in me 
one who has known sin and the forgiveness of sin; and follow 
me in the path which I have trod back to God from whom we all 
have wandered ;” whereas He dares to say, “*Come to me the 
holy and the pure, the source of holiness and life and perfect fel- 
lowship with God.” He who spoke thus never knew sin. 

The same result follows from his attitude toward God, as 
shown during his ministry. He felt the divine holiness as no 
other man ever felt it. He felt God’s abhorrence of sin as no 
other man ever felt sin; mourned over it as no other man ever 
mourned ; labored to destroy it as no other man ever labored. 
And He, with such a conscience, going forth into the silent night 
alone with his Father, would look up into the face of absolutes holi- 
ness, and no cry for pardon passed his lips or arose in his heart. 
No cloud ever dimmed the consciousness that He was the child 
acceptable, well-pleasing to the Father, thinking, feeling, doing, 
just as the Father willed, in the perfect relation of dependence and 
fellowship. These facts — the incontrovertible facts fundamental 
to a historic conception of Jesus — admit but one explanation. 
This man, alone among the sinful billions of earth, was pure in 
every act from the beginning of his action, in every word from 
the first lisp, in every thought from the dawn of consciousness. 
Looking back, in the light of the divine holiness which his eyes 
alone could endure, He knew that He had been, in human limita- 
tions, holy as God is holy, pure as God is pure, God’s Son, the 
Beloved, in whom the Father is well pleased. 


The Second Period of Development: Jesus as Founder and 
Leader of the Kingdom of God. 

We have traced, but how imperfeetly, the pure development of 
Jesus’ life up to the time of his baptism. We have seen how 
real and human was his growth. We have found that the full 
acknowledgment of this law of human life in our Lord does not 
infringe upon a gospel conception of his deity. On the contrary, 
the highest in the divine —the holiness and love by virtue of 
which the unlimited power and wisdom has right to the supreme 
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name, God — has its highest revelation in the pure unfolding of 
that human soul, the secret of whose life and growth can be 
nothing less than a transcendent and eternal fellowship with the 
Father. 

The human interest in Jesus’ life does not break off with his 
baptism. The development of Jesus was life-long. Not till that 
death-cry, rising victorious out of the abyss of agony, “It is 
finished,” has the drama of his inner life unfolded to its perfect- 
ing. 

The arduous task of tracing Jesus’ development becomes at 
this point easier in some respects, more difficult in others. Easier, 
because at his baptism his history, so remote and silent hitherto, 
leaps into clear light. 

It does not belong to the scope or spirit of this article to discuss 
the chronology of the Gospels. This may be said, however: there 
are coincident in the Synoptic Gospels and in John two clearly 
defined epochs, from which Jesus’ thoughts and plans take on 
new aspects. The first is his baptism. The second is the feeding 
of the five thousand, which is followed by what seems the ship- 
wreck of his hopes, and by the dawn of a new comprehension of 
his work and mission. The significance of these facts will appear 
as we go on. Guided by these landmarks we shall be able to 
trace stages in the unfolding of our Lord’s plans and methods for 
the establishing of the kingdom of God on earth; stages in the 
unfolding of his teaching; stages of his Messianic consciousness, 
that is, of his relation to the divine kingdom and the new life of 
its members. 

The task of tracing the development of Jesus becomes more 
difficult, in that his life is still further beyond our experience. 
Jesus’ ascent to his eternal glory is, as it were, from star to star. 
Yet the stars of the visible heavens and the celestial ranges of 
Christ’s soul are so vast and glorious that the light and knowledge 
of them shine upon us, though from far away. And as we can 
discern that one star differs from another star in glory, so can we 
discern an increasing radiance of eternal light from along the 
pathway of the Son of God. There is also in Jesus the entire 
frankness of perfect love, the constant endeavor to reveal and im- 
part the wealth of his inner life. He'would have us know Him as 
He is, that we may make Him ours. The power to trace his haman 
development is but the grace to be suffered to sit at his feet and 
learn of Him. 

The baptism inaugurates a different kind of growth from that 
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which we have been tracing hitherto. The growth of those thirty 
years is like the unfolding of a flower. The growth of the last 
two years is like the training of a muscle. The former seems 
simply spontaneous, almost inevitable and necessary, with only so 
much of conflict and decision as is essential to a development in 
moral freedom. The crises of his earlier life were such as come 
to common men, and not difficult of decision to the one pure and 
illumined soul. The crises of his development as Messiah were in 
tasks such as. were given to none other to accomplish, in problems 
such as none other had to solve. These erises show us, therefore, 
a growth by rapid increments, — sometimes a new majesty, power, 
and wisdom springing up in a moment. So at his baptism the 
heavens are opened above Him, his divine task stands clear before 
Him, and the powers for his great work descend and abide upon 
Him. 

In silence and obscurity has the pure soul developed the recep- 
tivity for God’s highest gifts. With the inward readiness comes 
the demand for the highest service. The cry of John the Baptist 
sounds from the wilderness of Judxa, “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Great multitudes swarm to the new prophet. The 
Messianic expectation, which was always burning fiercely in those 
days, instantly leaped up in a great blaze. The carpenter of 
Nazareth was not among the first thousands who hastened to the 
prophet. There had been such another excitement during his 
childhood, and He had learned that not every enthusiastic. patriot 
utters the purpose of God. But the reports of the Baptist’s 
preaching, brought by returning pilgrims, witness to a far different 
spirit from that of Judas the Gaulonite. He heard of a preach- 
ing of repentance. The nation, the new prophet taught, must be 
prepared by conversion for the coming of the kingdom. The 
great day of the Lord, to which the whole history of Israel had 
looked forward, was for Israel a day of judgment no less than re- 
demption. And these necessities were set forth fittingly in the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. The prophet 
expressed Jesus’ pure insight of what must be before the re- 
demption of Israel could come. By that accord He knew John 
to be a true prophet of the Lord, and saw the dawn of Israel’s 
salvation flushing the sky. To the child of God there had been 
one great interest, which stood above all others, and drew all 
others into itself. That was the kingdom of God,— such an ob- 
ject of service and longing, even in the preparatory years, that, 
as He intimates, his life previous to his Messiahship had been 
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ordered “for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” Therefore do we 
find Him, a late comer,in the presence of the prophet of the 
kingdom, presenting himself for baptism, the sign of the kingdom 
just at hand. 

The prophet, having conversed with Him, shrinks from ad- 
ministering the rite. Though he does not yet know this man of 
Nazareth, yet it is not fitting that such as he should baptize, for 
the remission of sins, one in whom the closest inquisition can find 
no trace of guilt. “I have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me!” But Jesus sees in this sign of baptism a 
divine institution for Israel, of wich He is a member; a sacra- 
ment for Israel’s sins, which are heavy upon his heart. No in- 
firmity of the Baptist, no purity of his own soul, can interfere 
with that which God has ordained. ‘Suffer it now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfill all the righteous purpose of God.” 

The believers of John’s message were baptized confessing their 
sins. The holy Jesus had the most sins to confess, most humbly, 
deeply, contritely ; not his own sins, but of the people. As, at 
his life’s consummation, in sympathy with human sin and with 
the God who abhors sin, He gave up himself as a pure offering, 
holy, acceptable to the Father ; as then, his heart, which in perfect 
love could feel the guilt of all others as a more real burden than 
any man can feel his own guilt, took the whole weight of human 
sin upon itself: so now, confessing sin not his own, but accepted 
in sympathy as his own, praying the divine forgiveness for his 
brethren, did He bow his head for the purifying waters, and rise 
again not more pure, but with the power of purifying men. And 
He came forth from that river with a new consciousness of a 
unique relation to God; and of his mission, in that relation, to 
be the perfecter of God’s kingdom in the world. The thirty 
years of growth in the consciousness that He was God’s child, 
the faith that the day of God was dawning, the discovery that 
even in the solemn moment of baptism the closest self-examination 
could discover no trace of personal guilt, while the burden of his 
people’s guilt awoke the longing to redeem, — all these spiritual 
forces converging in that supreme moment combined into the 
knowledge that He, and none other, was God’s Beloved Son. He 
felt, beside the Spirit of holiness which had been his always, the 
Spirit of power descending and abiding upon Him, in which 
Spirit He could effect God’s eternal purpose of establishing the 
kingdom of heaven among men. 

The spiritual enduement of that moment was to Jesus an in- 
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ward and spiritual experience. He needed no sign of audible 
voice from heaven, or of dove fluttering down and resting on his 
head. But to John, who had had a presentiment of what Jesus 
might be, the inner experience of Jesus was bodied forth in a 
prophetic vision. He saw the Holy Spirit, like a dove, descending 
and abiding upon the Nazarene. He heard the voice from heaven, 
which said, “ This is my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

Thus have we reached another stage of Jesus’ life, and have 
seen that the Messianic consciousness, though it ¢ ume so suddenly, 
was nothing unnatural and magical ; nor was it miraculous, save as 
the whole development of the perfect life is God’s great miracle. 

The attainment of the Messianic consciousness can hardly be 
said to be complete until Jesus has reckoned with his new spiritual 
enduement, and has found the path by which it must lead Him. 
The temptation in the wilderness is one in significance with the 
descent of the Spirit at the Jordan. It is necessary to look at 
this event as carefully as upon the other, if we are to understand 
this new stage of development, the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus. Immediately upon the descent of the Spirit pressed the 
question: “ By what measures shall the kingdom of God be 
established in the world?” The temptation is the working out 
of that inevitable problem, so far as it was possible to solve it at 
that time. The temptation was not, —a thousand times was not, 
— “Shall I use these new powers wholly for God, or in part for 
myself also?” True, Jesus was tempted in all points like as we 
are; but such a question, whose clear import was whether to 
break this perfect filial relation with the Father, was one of which 
Jesus, at this period of moral insight at least, was incapable. 
The psychological impossibility is also an historic improbability. 
The question, “ By what means usher God’s kingdom into the 
world?” was a problem which the new Messianic enduement 
would: find all-absorbing. And here is also a temptation and a 
testing, —a testing of the moral coasciousness, whether it would 
be able to find God’s way, and a temptation by the suggestion of 
methods which were not God’s. With profound truth is the 
grappling with an intricate moral question described as a tempta- 
tion and as a contest with the subtle spirit of evil. 

The great problem of the ages presses for instant solution. 
No light was to be gained from the crude and confused Messianic 
expectations of the people, nor from John the Baptist, nor from 
the words of the ancient prophets. There is no apparent point 
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of connection between that task and the conditions of the age. 
There was no help from anywhere save from the divine Spirit in 
his own soul. It was as if He were standing in a blind pass, con- 
fronting a smooth, bare cliff, up which He must discover a path- 
way. Since neither John nor any other can teach Him how his 
work is to be begun, He retires to the lonely desert, —is driven 
by the Spirit into the wilderness. The great destinies of the soul 
and of the world are unriddled in solitude. 

Certain conditions further perplexed a problem that was 
almost insoluble in itself. One of these was the universal pro- 
phetic expectation, that the time of the Messiah’s coming was 
to be coincident with the complete establishment of the kingdom 
and the final judgment of the world. As in a distant prospect 
farther and nearer are indistinguishable, and objects miles apart 
melt together; so the prophetic perspective in ancient Israel 
blended together the first appearing of the Messiah with the 
final triumph of his cause. No other expectation could enter 
the human mind of the divine Redeemer, until his own experience 
had revealed to his prophetic vision that the growth of the king- 
dom of heaven is like that of the mustard-seed, and as the in- 
wardly transforming work of the leaven in measures of meal. 

Another difficulty in the solution of the problem was that Israel 
was conceived as centre and summit of the kingdom. They, the 
children of the kingdom: the other families of earth to be re- 
ceived, not as citizens, but as servants. As Israel’s servants, they 
might have some lowly share in the blessings of God’s design 
for Israel. Israel’s Messiah was to bear only a distant and in- 
direct relation to the Gentile world. Accordingly, the kingdom 
of God for Israel was conceived as an earthly kingdom, — the 
same in kind with the empire of the Cesars, which it was to sup- 
plant. This hope took a thousand vague and fantastic forms, but 
the essential worldliness of the conception was common to Israel 
then and always. Such a conception belonged to John himself. 
In his mind, the moral and spiritual regeneration of Israel was 
not the end, but the means to Israel’s speedy attainment of supreme 
temporal power, under the newly discovered Messiah. 

Questions concerning the nature of the coming kingdom may 
have risen before in Jesus’ mind; ‘but He had never thought 
through to the answer. He gained the answer in the wilderness, 
not so much by a process of thought, as by the moral searching 
after that conception of the kingdom, and that method of its 
establishment which should be worthy of his Father. And all 
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the earnest thought and tension of the moral consciousness was 
but the humble, trustful waiting of the beloved Son upon the 
heavenly Father’s will. He came to recognize the purest and 
noblest expectations, which even the great prophet of the Jordan 
could form of God’s kingdom and the methods of its establish- 
ment, as insidious temptations of the evil power, which ever seeks 
to leaven the noblest principles and endeavors with its own base- 
ness of aim and motive. An Isaiah or a John might have said 
to Him: If thou be the Son of God, with divine powers com- 
mitted to thine hands, rely on those powers which neither nature 
nor man can withstand. Make all hindrances nothing. Strong 
in the strength of the Almighty, make thy way the way of resist- 
less power. To establish the kingdom by miraculous power — that 
is the significance of the incitement to use miraculous power, in 
the tempter’s words: “ If thou art the Son of God, command that 
these stones become bread.” And Jesus’ reply is simply to ex- 
press that this way of power does not accord with his moral con- 
sciousness of the methods which belong to God. To follow this 
course would not be to wait upon his Father’s will. 

If not by force, how then? If Israel must be won, not coerced, 
for God draws with cords of Love, with bands of a man, — how 
won? Let Him give such signs of his Messiahship that the 
hardest heart cannot gainsay them. Let Him cast himself down 
from a pinnacle of the temple at Jerusalem, confident that the 
angels of God will bear Him up in their hands, and so prove 
Him the Lord’s chosen, as the Psalmist had foretold Him. And 
still the moral perception that such a course was not accordant 
with God’s ways, and that to follow it would not be the working 
out, in this new and higher sphere, of his filial relation to his 
Father. Not by force, not by display, must God’s work be accom- 
plished. F 

The tempter comes again. “If thou wilt work by weaker ways 
than these, thou must adapt thy methods and thy message to the 
hearts of men. A little yielding here, a little shrewdness there, a 
little adaptiveness to the evil spirit of the world, that so thou 
mayst gain the world for thyself and God.” The conscience of 
the Redeemer pierces iti an instant this sophistry, —“ Get thee 
behind me, Adversary.” From the great adversary come all these 
methods and devices, — these ways which are not God’s ways. 

What course, then, to follow? What was the positive result of 
the struggle with the world’s great problem? This, that God’s 
appeal to men-is a spiritual appeal to the spiritual nature, through 
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word of truth and life of purity. Beyond this, no plan formed, no 
method of action adopted. Nothing won but the clear conscious- 
ness and unhesitating faith, that in this mysterious work of estab- 
lishing God’s kingdom among men, mysterious above the powers 
of the divine humanity to grasp, God himself would show the way, 
step by step. The rejection from his work of everything that is 
not pure, spiritual, and worthy of God, and the absolute trust in 
the Father to lead Him through the darkness to his life’s consum- 
mation, that is all, — that is the great sum of all that the experi- 
ence of the desert accomplished for the Son of God. 

This victory concludes his attainment of his Messiahship. 
Nothing is really attained until to God’s work in a man is added 
the man’s work in God. 

This victory raises Him above danger of mistake in the course 
of his mission. This inward conflict and decision made the way 
clear when similar suggestions arose afterwards. We must marvel 
at the divine forethought of Jesus, which, at the beginning of his 
Messiahship, anticipated and annulled so many perplexities of his 
career. The first temptation was repeated — but no longer as a 
temptation, no longer occasioning a moment’s perplexity — when 
the five thousand, whom He had fed in the lonely country-place, 
would make Him king and bear Him on to Jerusalem, trusting in 
his miraculous powers to annihilate all opposition. The second 
temptation reappeared when the Pharisees, almost won over to his 
cause, besought a sign from heaven,—a sign of different nature 
from those that belonged to his mission of healing men’s bodies 
and souls. The third temptation was always present to Him, in a 
people and priesthood, who, even while rejecting his hard demands, 
were always ready to welcome a Messiah that would stoop a little 
way toward their spirit, and come to terms with their desires. 
Through all these perplexities He walked on steadily, as one who, 
at the beginning of his Messiahship, had risen to a serene vision of 
what God required Him not to do. As to what He should do, — 
one step enough for Him ; enough for Him that his Father would 
continually reveal to the alert and receptive vision of his faith 
the next step of the way. 

This development points on to a still higher stage of person and 
mission. We can only trace very hastily the course to this further 
attainment. 

The step just before our Lord must be his presenting himself 
to his people as their leader and king; in a kingdom which He, 
alone of men, knew to be not of this world. We find Him pre- 
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paring to advance upon Jerusalem, the nation’s heart. But first 
his native Galilee must be prepared to understand who it is that 
will appear at the capital, to lead the people to the promise given 
the fathers. He spends a few happy and successful weeks among 
his native hills and along the shore of Gennesareth. First of all, 
at the marriage in Cana, He imparts the glad news of his mis- 
sion to the circle of most intimate friends. The new wine of the 
kingdom refreshes their happy souls, even as the new wine which 
He created made glad the wedding feast. At Capernaum, which 
He selects as the centre of his Galilean influence, He heals the 
sick and casts out demons; then steals away by night from the 
popular enthusiasm, to spread abroad the Messianic hope in other 
cities of Galilee. And He preaches everywhere, “The kingdom 
of God is at hand,” — at hand, soon to appear in glory at Jeru- 
salem. 

The Feast of Passover, when every district of Palestine is rep- 
resented at Jerusalem, and multitudes of Israelites from foreign 
lands flock to their religious home, finds Jesus at the Holy City. 
He will not cast himself down from a pinnacle of the temple, 
that an awestruck nation may recognize, in a startling display, 
the Son of God. His appeal must be to Israel’s conscience, — an 
appeal majestic and kingly, yet whose whole power is in its wit- 
nessing to the claims of God upon Israel. Such an appeal is the 
cleansing of the temple: as the prophet had foretold, ‘“* The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, even the mes- 
senger of the Covenant, whom ye delight in; behold he cometh, 
saith Jehovah of Hosts.” 

This appeal to the nation is fruitless, for the time, at least. The 
hour of God’s visitation finds Israel unprepared. But Jesus had 
not staked all upon this appeal. What the nation will not accept 
as a whole may move individuals, until, man after man, with a 
new life leaping from heart to heart, the nation is the Lord’s. 
The kingdom which was at hand now becomes present in believ- 
ing hearts. The Lord is not unprepared to learn the gradualness 
of spiritual development, and the moral separation between the 
Israel in name and the Israel in heart and deed. With un- 
daunted mind, He perceives in his disappointment of redeeming 
Israel as a whole and at one stroke, God’s working out of a 
deeper and richer salvation, in mysterious ways which He shall 
comprehend in God’s own time. He withdraws into an obscurer 
ministry, in Judza, in Galilee, and even in Samaria, hated of 
the Jews. He forms a circle of believers, by whom Israel may 
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be leavened with the spirit of a new life. With a forethought 
which provides for a process of growth however long, in the per- 
fecting of God’s kingdom, He selects from those who know Him 
best, the twelve apostles. He calls them from the fishing-boat 
and the receipt of custom, and every secular work and care, to 
follow his footsteps, and to learn his thoughts. To this period 
of his labors belong the instructions concerning the kingdom of 
God, as the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, and multitudes 
of precious words concerning that new realm of a regenerated 
humanity, in which God’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 
But while we marvel at his gracious words, more sweet and wise 
than ever fell from human lips; while we learn to say with Him, 
“Our Father,” conscious that the light of the divine love and 
holiness has risen upon the earth; while we recognize in his doc- 
trine of the kingdom the ideal of human brotherhood, and of son- 
ship, in that brotherhood, to the All-Father; we know that this 
is not the ultimate attainment of Jesus’ truth and life. A still 
brighter radiance has shined upon us. A mightier power than 
the highest truth has kindled our hearts. We know that a still 
higher consciousness awaits the Messiah, and that the power to 
make real in the world our divine sonship and mutual brotherhood 
must yet be revealed to Christ and to mankind. 


The Third Period of Development : Jesus as Divine Saviour. 

The fact that Jesus grew brings certain difficult questions of 
our day into a new light. The discussion of these questions does 
not belong to this essay; but it is pertinent to set them, for a 
moment, beside this great thought of Jesus’ development. One of 
these problems is, Jesus’ universalism. Did He include the world 
in his sphere of work, or only Israel? Did He intend to free the 
spirituality of Israel’s faith from its national limitations, or only 
to restore Judaism to its ancient purity, leaving it Judaism still? 
Another form of the question is, Was Jesus or Paul the founder 
of universal Christianity? So long as we fail to take account of 
development in the ministry of Jesus, so long must that question 
remain without a final answer. The admission of growth in 
Jesus’ thoughts and purposes makes the problem clear. There 
was never in his mind the narrow particularism of the Jews. Still 
his thought at first was all of Israel, his mission all to Israel. 
His task was at first a national task. When his efforts were de- 
feated, when Israel as a nation would not hear, then He works 
upon individuals for Israel’s sake. But it does not follow that 
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because a man is working for one definite object, He is blind to 
the remoter influences and implications of his work. And ever as 
He worked, accepting every widening of purpose, as God’s Spirit 
might lead, the object of his redemption became less and less the 
nation, and more and more the world. When He learned that 
He was more than leader of God’s kingdom, then his highest 
self-consciousness is that of universal Saviour. 

As the universalism of Jesus must be viewed in the light of the 
development of Jesus, so with all his teachings. We no longer 
study the doctrine of James and of John, as if each stood on the 
same religious plane. Just as erroneous is the method of study- 
ing all the phases of Jesus’ teaching, as if they all represented 
a uniform spiritual consciousness. Nor is the matter entirely rec- 
tified by marking off St. John from the other Evangelists ; for the 
highest stage of Jesus’ thought is represented in the first three 
Gospels, as truly as in the fourth; nor does the fourth Gospel 
deal exclusively with Jesus’ most developed thoughts. 

This principle, that Jesus grew, will do much to the recon- 
ciling of John’s Gospel with the other Gospels, and so remove 
the chief, perhaps we may say the only, real objection to its 
authenticity. The Gospel of John is, in the main, the record 
of Jesus’ final period. Sixteen chapters of the twenty-one deal 
with the last year of his life, and the final period of his develop- 
ment. They are entirely accordant with the testimony — a less 
clear testimony, indeed — of the Synoptic Gospels, when these re- 
veal the consciousness peculiar to the last year of our Lord’s life. 
The fifth chapter of John deals with a consciousness intermediate 
between that of the last sixteen chapters and the lower stages 
generally disclosed in the Synoptic Gospels. The first four chap- 
ters of John’s Gospel are on the Synoptics’ usual plane. This 
part of the Johannine testimony to the purposes and thoughts 
of Jesus expresses, as clearly as do the other Gospels, the earlier 
phase of his mission. It is not strange that a few thoughts have 
crept in from the later stage, in an author whose chief interest 
was this later stage. If Jesus developed, the Jesus of John’s 
Gospel and of the earlier Gospels are the same. 

The date of the fifth chapter of John is a little more than a 
year before the crucifixion. The chapter describes the final rup- 
ture of his relations with the ruling powers of Israel, for from 
that time they purposed his death. The theme of Jesus’ words 
is the highest thought possible to his second stage of growth. 
He expresses the assurance that God’s work and his work are 
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one, — that He is one with God in his work for God. God 
works in Him; He works in the Father. Through this union 
with the Father all divine power for God’s great purpose is given 
into his hand. The Messiah came to judge the people, and if 
that work is deferred, it will be performed in a far higher way 
than had been expected. The Son of Man came to give life; 
and the dead, the spiritually dead and the physically dead, shall 
hear and obey the life-announcing summons of God’s chief min- 
ister. Only a step lies between this consciousness and the know- 
ledge of himself as the divine Saviour of the world. And so we 
find once more that each higher stage of Jesus’ life is the natural 
and inevitable development of the preceding stage; and that 
the trustful child in the temple stands linked in an indissoluble 
bond of vital union with Him whom Thomas called “ My Lord 
and my God.” 

The highest stage of the development of Jesus comes with the 
apparently utter shipwreck of his mission. The authorities at 
Jerusalem have sworn his death. The multitudes in Galilee, ex- 
asperated with his refusal to be made their king at the feeding of 
the five thousand, have turned their backs upon Him. Of all his 
followers, hardly more than the twelve are left, and one of them a 
devil. The religious leaders and the infamous Herod have united 
to outlaw Him from Palestine. He withdraws to heathen lands, to 
save a life which has not yet reached its goal. He takes a sorrow- 
ful farewell of the places where his mightiest works were done, 
because they repented not. At that dark hour, which flung Him 
back upon his own person as his only power of effecting God’s 
purpose, a new consciousness swept down upon Him and arose 
within Him, of his own divine nature, which contained in itself 
all the potencies, eternal and imperishable, of the kingdom of God. 
And at that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, saying, “ All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” At that same period, and with the same new consciousness, 
He says: ** 1 am the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth on: me shall never thirst. I am 
the living bread which came down out of heaven: if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” Before, He had known 
himself as the leader and founder of the kingdom of God; now, 
He knows himself as its very centre. Before, it was the kingdom 
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in which God is to be revealed and received into the life of the 
world. Now, it is He that reveals God: “ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” In Him are contained, and from Him 
flow forth, the waters of eternal life for the perishing world ; and 
salvation is to believe on his name. 

This new consciousness by no means conflicts with his previous 
teaching. The Father had led his beloved Son along the way of 
truth, up to the supreme revelation. No higher development can 
displace the ideal of the kingdom and the message of the divine 
character already given. More clearly true than before are his 
previous teachings, now that his highest light shines upon them ; 
now that they are fulfilled in Him, the supreme truth and life. 

Thus have we traced the growth of Jesus through three stages 
of development. First, He knows himself as God’s child ; then, 
as the Messiah of the kingdom ; at last, as the divine Redeemer 
of mankind. This highest attainment has now to unfold itself 
and realize its powers in the world’s redemption. His highest 
self-consciousness is not yet aware of all that it contains. The 
dawning upon Him of what He is urges Him with swift steps 
onward to his perfecting, to the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was. And the consciousness that in 
Him is the life of the world brings him face to face with the 
problem, How to impart his life to the world. 

He had been among men face to face, soul to soul ; and He, the 
rejected and outlawed, whom only a little handful followed, must 
see that something beyond the closest earthly influence is needed 
to save the world. As He wandered along the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, or among the peaks of Lebanon, instructing and training 
his apostles, He saw that this lonely life with the twelve must last 
only till they are ready to face a terrible future. Wherever his 
face might turn, his soul was set to go up to Jerusalem. He keeps 
the thoughts of those lonely days of wandering fast locked in his 
own breast, until on that day in Cesarea Philippi, the confession of 
Peter and the other apostles proves their readiness for the su- 
preme trial. In answer to Jesus’ solemn challenge, “* Whom say 
ye that lam?” Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” In defiance of the inexplicable disappoint- 
ment of all their hopes of Him as Messiah, and of the refusal of 
the people to believe that such an one as Jesus is the Christ, they 
believe. Now they are ready for the fateful words. They have 
attained a tried faith which could waver, but never forsake them 
utterly. And Jesus said, “ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of Man shall be put to death and shall rise again.” 
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From that hour He turned his face toward Calvary. What his 
divine life could not do, his divine death can accomplish. The 
corn of wheat, which, living, abides alone, dying, bears fruit 
abundantly. He had attracted so few: “ But I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” The power of 
sin holds fast an enthralled world; but, “ I give my life a ransom 
for many.” The world is perishing of spiritual hunger: “ But 
the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world.” 
The world lieth in death ; but, “I am the resurrection and the 
life ; whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” It is 
a guilty world, unreconciled to God: “ But this is the blood of the 
new Covenant, which is shed for many, for the remission of sins.” 

There arises in Jesus’ heart the longing for his home. The 
remembrance of his eternal glory in the embrace of the eternal 
love, his Father, gleams upon his dark path; and the prayer 
beats in his soul: “*O Father, who hast loved me from the foun- 
dation of the world, glorify me, at thy side, with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was!” The cross is the path- 
way to his home. His perfecting is through sufferings, — per- 
fecting of obedience in a holy sacrifice of utter sorrow ; perfecting 
of his love in a life given for the life of the world. In his suffer- 
ings is the attainment of his divine stature. In his sufferings is 
the exaltation to the right hand of the Father. 

In his sufferings, also, is the perfecting of his redemptive power. 
Hereafter He shall live as the one all-subduing influence of salva- 
tion upon the world. The perfect love shall sit on the throne of 
universal empire as ruler, judge, Saviour. From henceforth men 
shall see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of power and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Human history shall be the on- 
working of his perfected Spirit, one with the Spirit of the Father ; 
shall culminate in the bowing of every knee before Him, in the 
confession of every tongue that He is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 

From this height of his divine consciousness we watch Him 
passing up the heavenly heights, to the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, leading a redeemed humanity, — through the 
agony and bloody sweat; through the judgment halls, with their 
buffetings and scourgings and crown of thorns; through the cross 
and passion ; the darkness, the unutterable agony and shame; 
God’s own love, doing God’s own work, till it is finished, and the 
divine man and the divine work are perfected. 


Charles H. Dickinson. 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


Our day is familiar with two opposed tendencies of thought, — 
revolt from authority, and repose on authority. In the state the 
movement towards centralization is countered by the movement 
towards anarchism. Vive l’empereur was followed by Vive la com- 
mune, that is, national anarchism. In the sphere of the church 
the ery Vive Ja commune has been far steadier and sincerer than 
in the state, where its dangerous absurdity was plainer; that 
is to say, rationalism — religious anarchism — still enlists con- 
siderable intellectual favor. It is scarcely necessary to point out, 
on the other hand, a love of authority which has been illustrated 
by the Romeward movement in the English Chureh and the pas- 
sionate defense in our own country of the Bible’s verbal inspi- 
ration. 

In both spheres a mediating activity has naturally arisen. In 
France, for instance, Vive la République seeks to silence both po- 
litical extremes. In England, where the opposing camps of theo- 
logical thought have been represented most strikingly by the figures 
of Francis and John Henry Newman, the eleven essayists of “ Lux 
Mundi” have entered between, striving to vindicate the Incarna- 
tion as God’s full Self-revelation to men, and the duty of adhesion 
to that historic organization of Christian life called the Church 
of England, by means of the axiom “a visible form neces- 
sary for the conveyance of every spiritual truth.” Rich Chris- 
tian faith, admirable soberness of temper, and matured learn- 
ing mark the attempt of the “ Lux Mundi” essayists. Their 
theory of the church, I remark in passing, appears from our side 
of the Atlantic a very armor of Saul for an organism that is 
called “ national ;” and certainly the religious body which should 
try to wear it over the ecclesiastical hills and dales of America 
would have a fainting journey. But this is not the question 
which interests us. America’s theological strife is, and is to be, 
between a theory of self-illumination in the moral and spiritual life 
and a theory of the Bible’s peremptory authority. Over against 
a representative rationalist (the proper name does not occur to me) 
stand the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., and the Rev. R. A. Torrey. 
It goes without saying that a mediating party has been in existence 
for a long time ; but it has been confined to two smaller sects, — the 
Congregationalists and the Episcopalians, and one geographical di- 
vision, — New England. On the 20th of January, 1891, however, 
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this party received an important addition, a professor in a leading 
theological seminary of the Presbyterians. To be sure, the de- 
clared object of Dr. Briggs’s inaugural address was much nar- 
rower. He was intent on a restatement of the authority of Holy 
Seripture. His mediating thesis was thrown out merely by the 
way. It was for this, however, that men were looking, whether 
they knew it or not; and, while the greater part of the inaugural 
has been gathering dust, one sentence has not been allowed the 
usual garment of oblivion. It is this: “There are historically 
three great fountains of divine authority, — the Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason.” These, says Dr. Briggs, are avenues to God 
and divine certainty. By “divine certainty” I suppose him to 
mean consciousness of the living God and his approval, and the 
peace and strength that spring therefrom. 

It is hardly fair to find fault with the Union professor for fail- 
ing to say what did not lie in his plan of address to say. He was 
reading a lesson to Protestant Christians. In the interest of 
truth, he was trying to broaden our doctrine of the Scripture. It 
did not suit his purpose to lecture either the Roman Catholics or 
the Rationalists, and what he might have said to them in the way 
of caution seems to be unknowable. It is unfortunate, indeed, 
that his expressions of sympathy for the “honest doubter ” 
merged so quickly in eastigations of the ordinary church-member ; 
but that is another matter. In considering the thesis which I 
have quoted, I am not to be understood as criticising him who 
nailed it to the door of Union Seminary. Had he taken occasion 
to amplify it and guard it, he might have anticipated, for all I 
know, what I shall say. 

To make a list of God’s avenues of approach to men is a useful 
work ; but the spiritual life of our time is anxious, rather, for 
the potent spirit that shall induce it to return through the way of 
approach, disregarding its uncertainties, triumphing over its per- 
plexities. The multiplication of authorities is not the vindication 
of authority. When the scribe ceases to speak with authority, it 
is not an answer to spiritual unrest to say, “ Then find God in the 
creed of the neo-platonist. You cannot find God in the Bible? 
Then find Him in the church. If you cannot find Him there, 
then discover Him in the reason.” “This method — the method of 
all-inclusion — never satisfied any one, least of all the dissatisfied 
of our time. For it does not really produce sympathy for the 
authority of the Bible to say “the reason also may lead men to 
God ;” nor ought any one to trust more readily the God revealed 
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to him by gleams of nature because the Bible —an_ unintelligi- 
bility to him — has brought another to God. In to-day’s tempta- 
tion of intellectual honest bewilderment, the way of escape is the 
same as in other ages and in the far greater temptations of a 
sinful heart, — Jesus, “ the Truth and the Life.” 

I. Before the Bible will be accepted as a divine authority, the 
Redeemer must be needed and believed. 

It hardly needs to be said that I refer to the spiritual life of 
those only who have been alienated from the Bible for one cause 
or another. Most Christians never consciously break with the 
Scriptures, and their religious life moves on with an even flow. 
My statement applies to them only ideally. 

Christ’s own first word was not “Believe the Scriptures,” but 
“ Repent.” His disciples took up the same proclamation. Peter 
preached, ‘* Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, unto the remission of your sins.” These 
words, indeed, were spoken to men who believed the Scriptures ; 
but Paul’s were not, when he declared on Mars Hill, * Now God 
commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent: inas- 
much as he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.” The truth which these several words 
illustrate is that the condition prior to belief is repentance. The 
soul must be sorry for sin, weary of self, distrustful of the power 
of earthly help to save. There must be a repetition, perhaps for 
a long time silent, of Augustine’s words, “ My soul is restless . . . 
till,” — repetition and, indirectly, petition. For the restless is in- 
stinctively asking for rest. Man before his Maker, the I before 
the Thou, the real in contrast with the ideal, the sin-stained in 
the light of “ everlasting power and divinity,” is yearning for some 
movement out from that “Thou” by which a message of forgive- 
ness and grace shall be brought. Except this message, “I am thy 
Father, and thou art my child,” there is no word of peace con- 
ceivable. Therefore, the sinner conscious of sin will have a hear- 
ing ear, not for a sublime proclamation, but for a glad message. 
He will have an “open eye” (to use the phrase of another) for 
one who shall speak the word having authority to speak it, be- 
cause “I and my Father are One.” Thus to a man, as once to a 
nation, the Messianic hope enters in. He walks in the twilight 
before the dawn of the Sun of Righteousness. But as yet it is 
only the twilight, —an early morning of years’ duration it may 
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be, — during which successive pleasures, affections, interesting re- 
sponsibilities, strong deeds of the moral will, may often allure 
him with the phantasm of a self-cleansing and self-resurrection. 
Each time, when he thinks to find therein a lasting satisfaction, he 
arrives at what proves ultimately to be a sepulchre mutely saying, 
* All things human are heirs to failure; all things must pass.” 
He discovers that no man by searching can find out eternal for- 
giveness and strength ; and yet he longs for them more and more. 
He is unconsciously illustrating that, while indeed no man can 
find out God, he can make himself ready to be found of God. 
He may be Andrew, “ musing in his heart whether this be the 
Christ or not.” He may be Saul, musing on the Damascus road, 
“ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” He will 
be a sin-sick man of to-day, opening the biography which bears 
Matthew’s name as author, or John’s. It is not necessary that he 
accept these biographies as true in their historic details. It is 
only necessary that he meet them as he would any other book 
which honestly purports to be historical, — with readiness to be- 
lieve rather than readiness to doubt. At first the miracles may 
be beyond belief. But the ear, quickened by the soul’s need, has 
already caught some of Jesus’ “ gracious words.” As a listener 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, he hears “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me,” — not unbelieving. His heart leaps up at ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” The faint life of him kindles at the living authority 
of “Iam with you alway, even to the end of the world.” He 
begins to repeat, believing, “ For God so loved the world,” be- 
fore he yet ventures to trust ** For God so loved me.” It is while 
faith is forming but still unformed, that the miracles, including 
the crowning miracle of the resurrection, take their place as an 
intelligible and welcome part of the life of Christ. If He is the 
world’s Redeemer — as my lips are trembling to call Him — He 
would have been self-constrained, during his earthly sojourn, to 
redeem the body, — and that in ways typical of absolute redemp- 
tion. If He is the world’s King, scarcely could He have passed 
through the world without asserting his kingship over nature. 
The soul does not thus reason out a demand for miracles, how- 
ever; but they, being a constituent part of the work of salvation, 
create the demand even while they are satisfying it. Neither is 
it altogether correct to conclude, as is sometimes concluded, “I 
believe in the miracles because I believe in Christ.” A measure of 
truth exists in that declaration, but it seems to me that insensibly 
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budding faith is assisted by the miracles, and, because they had 
their proper place in the Incarnated Life, can scarcely come to 
maturity without them. 

And now the matured image of Christ is before the spirit. The 
glad message is understood. A home is prepared for it. Alt that 
remains to be done is the appropriation of life by life, and the 
entrance into living communion with God by Christ. And this 
happens in the great moment called conversion ; or it may happen 
gradually in the course of Christian nurture. In either case the 
soul’s attitude toward the Bible changes. Previously the Scrip- 
tures had been in no proper sense an authority. They spoke of 
incredible things, — God guiding men, revealing himself to them, 
forgiving them, saving them; of incredible conditions, — humil- 
ity, faith. Now these things are credible and real. The Bible 
had been merely the chance literary gallery in which hung the 
portrait of a unique life, to which one felt drawn irresistibly, not 
however caring for the surrounding pictures; but now they also 
have value as illustrating in various ways the significance of that 
unique life, — illustrations of the presaging hopes it inspired 
before its incarnation, of the testimony that has been borne to it 
since, of the kind of witness that must ever be borne. The Bible 
becomes true authority (from augere, to grow). ‘That is to say, 
then, it becomes a growth-giver ; because a new sympathy with its 
point of view is put at its service. In the event of a sudden con- 
version, this change of attitude toward the Bible is more impres- 
sive, of course. For example, Mr. Moody’s declaration: “I 
remember one night when this book (the Bible) was the driest 
and darkest book in the universe to me. The next day it became 
entirely different. I had been born of the Spirit; but before I 
knew anything of the mind of God I had to give up my sin.” 
He was, like Candace’s treasurer, an alien from the living lessons 
of the history; and so he continued to be until he could say, “ I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” — after which he 
“went on his way rejoicing.” He was like one who wanders into 
an exhibition of Turner’s paintings, and happens in his ignorance 
not to view any picture from the right distance. What a confu- 
sion of paint is each picture till he steps backward in front of 
one canvas, when straightway something of the master-mind is re- 
vealed to him, and each canvas becomes a teacher. In our day 
many a man has been tempted to fling the Old Testament far 
from him, because of the wave of unbelief that overwhelms him 
whenever he reaches the account of a miracle. At last he is led, 
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by gentle compulsion, into Christ’s salvation ; and then a God who 
may see fit, in his saving purposes, to manifest himself in other 
manner than through so-called natural law, becomes intelligible 
to him ; in a moment the epoch of miracle becomes most credible, 
or at the least no longer an offense. Ordinarily, however, the au- 
thority of David and Isaiah, Peter and Paul, is accepted only by 
degrees. As fast as the light of Christ rises, it begins to shine 
through the testimony of these men, and to make it the rule of faith 
and practice. <A child of Christian nurture never knows the time 
when he began to trust the Bible, and find stimulation in it. The 
reason is, that he has never been completely out of sympathy with 
its point of view, from which is seen man asa sinner; God as a 
judge of sin; his providential care, varying in its nature according 
to his over-ruling purpose for man or nation; man’s need of a 
Saviour; God able and willing to be that Saviour. The Spirit of 
Christ has been beforehand with him, and when the Bible is put 
into his hand, he recognizes its spiritual origin, and hardly needs 
to ask, “* Who gave thee this authority ?” 

I know not where to find a better dogmatic statement of the 
commonplace truths I have been re-presenting than in Robert 
Barclay’s “ Apology” (1675), often called the “ Confession of 
the Society of Friends.” 


“The Scriptures of truth contain . . . a full and ample account of all 
the chief principles of the doctrine of Christ, held forth in divers precious 
declarations, exhortations, and sentences, which, by the moving of God's 
Spirit, were at several times and upon sundry occasions spoken and writ- 
ten unto some churches and their pastors: nevertheless, because they are 
only a declaration of the fountain, and not the fountain itself, therefore 
they are not to be esteemed the principal ground of all truth and know- 
ledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith and manners. Never- 
theless, as that which giveth a true and faithful testimony of the first 
foundation, they are and may be esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate 
to the Spirit, from which they have all their excellency and certainty ; 
for, as by the inward testimony of the Spirit we do alone truly know them, 
so they testify that the Spirit is that guide by which the saints are led 
into all truth.” 


To this Confession I subscribe ; asking Robert Barclay’s per- 
mission to add : — 


“ Far be it from man, however, to say that his own portion of inward 
light is sufficient to his necessities. The rather, if he is humble, wise, 
and truly indwelt by the Spirit, he will not criminally disinherit himself 
from that ‘testimony to the first foundation,’ given to the Hebrews for 
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the world’s instruction, but will put himself to school to them. He will 
not presumptuously ask that God’s self-revelation be repeated on his indi- 
vidual behalf.” 


No; the individual Christian will not presume to be a law to 
himself, but will submit himself to the Bible as containing the 
authoritative rule of his faith and practice. 

In the last few paragraphs, I have made use of a phrase which 
needs illumination ; for “ Rule of Faith” is becoming of late an 
unnecessary pitfall. It was invented to denote the saving truths 
which the normal Christian faith held, and which faith will always 
hold when itis genuine. It signified not so much what a Christian 
must believe and obey, as what he will naturally profess and 
teach. It was first applied to what is substantially the Apostles’ 
Creed as far as the words “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” As councils met, however, and the Roman Catholic 
doctrine developed, the Regula fidei lengthened, — infallible, 
breathing anathema article by article. At length the Reformation 
flung back its emancipatory defiance : “ The only infallible Regula 
jidei is Holy Scripture.” The phrase should not be read as mean- 
ing that the Scripture is primarily a self-imposing law. A rule, 
says Kant, is the representation of a general condition according 
to which something manifold can be arranged, — can be, not must 
be. As correct reasoning will ultimately confirm the proposition 
of Euclid, statement of which has preceded proof, so full Chris- 
tian experience will conform unquestionably to the representation 
of religious experience made in the Bible. This must be said, 
however : that just as the ordinary student of geometry is helped 
and guided by the proposition already laid down, so every Chris- 
tian, without exception, leans on the Bible, is dependent on it, this 
side of heaven, for guidance into truth. The standard of experi- 
ence is also the spring of experience. Led astray in the border- 
land of human and divine meeting together, where self-delusion 
is easy, the Christian is continually called back to truth and har- 
monious spiritual life by their perfect representation in the Scrip- 
tures. At different times, religious thought has dwelt over-much 
on the sovereignty of God, or the free will of man, or human de- 
pravity, or, as it is now doing perhaps, on man’s comfortable 
goodness after all. Always, the full orb of truth, reflected in the 
Bible, asserts its authority, will not let the darkened area of spirit- 
ual consciousness lie unconforming. The Scriptural record reflects 
the religious experience of nine centuries at the very least ; nine 
centuries of law and grace and truth and sin and struggle, de- 
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feat and victory. It is the story of how God lifted a people 
from idolatry into love of the One God and Father, —a father- 
hood ever the same, an idolatry varying in form with different 
ages and individuals, but still one in spirit. Thus the Hebrew 
education was, in essence, the universal education ; and the rule 
of faith and practice which was getting itself put into words 
from Abraham to Paul and John, is infallible so long as men 
must utter celestial truths in terrestrial tongues. Its object was 
always a divine manhood for every son of man. The soul of it 
was ever an actual divine Man; for whose appearing Job wailed, 
* Oh, that I knew where to find him, that I might come even to 
his seat ;” in whose name John declared the glad tidings, “ I am 
he that liveth and was dead, and behold, I am alive forevermore, 
and hold the keys of death and of Hades.” With that ideal for 
themselves before their eyes, and this hope, heart-held, of God’s 
closest interest in humanity, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, Nehe- 
miah, Isaiah, watched and prayed and labored. Ever and anon, 
they came down from their mount of toil and vision, and the light 
of God was upon their faces, — “ broken lights” of Him. Not 
all parts of the Bible are equally full of light, however ; and cer- 
tain parts may help one, and by no possibility another. The Song 
of Solomon, for example, is suggestive to an Oriental and allego- 
rizing. mind, while profitless to the larger number of Western 
men and women. “ All Scripture is profitable,” — but not profit- 
able all to all. It is its majestic centuries’ sweep of living light 
that is telling: ‘In the beginning God; God lives for men and 
in them and by them; man is a sinner and weak ; and yet he may 
live by God and in God and for God.” The Bible is not a set of 
rules, but The Rule. 

Moreover, it belongs to morality to trust into fields as yet un- 
tried, what has proved trustworthy in the past. One who has 
looked upon the sun-radiant beauty of Monte Rosa, will not say, 
“T will not believe that Mont Blane can be sun-radiant except I 
see it;” for his admiration is of a stuff to believe, “ The glorifier 
of Zermatt cannot fail when it touches the peaks that guard 
Chamounix.” The truly humble mind, which has felt the eharm 
of ten “ Turners,” will put confidence in the ten “ Turners” whose 
authority it does not yet feel. These illustrations may shed light 
upon the right to use the Bible as an “arsenal of proof-texts,” — a 
right often denied in these days. The objector to a proof-text is 
certainly correct in saying that by itself it carries no weight. For 
example, the Bible is no such opaque and self-sufficient authority 
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that the verse, “ Casting all your care upon him; for he careth 
for you” in itself proves the reality of divine care. But one who 
has already leaned upon the Bible and found it firm, will not re- 
fuse in the day of his anxiety to believe its further words till he 
has tested them. Not his so untrusting a trust, so stunted a faith. 
It is his duty and his privilege to say, “God has bidden me, 
through 1 Peter v. 7, cast all my care on him, and I will rest 
upon that word.” It is the right of the church to proclaim the 
same faith abroad. Of course it does not expect faith in its 
proof-text from a complete unbeliever in the reality of divine in- 
spiration, just as it does not expect faith in miracles from one who 
has lost belief in God’s saving activity. The church has an abiding 
confidence, however, that no man is a complete unbeliever, but 
that slumbering in him lies a Christ-brotherhood, a yearning for 
Christian faith and practice, and an instinctive response to the 
God-given demand of obedience and the God-given proclama- 
tion of redemption on the lips of Hebrew prophet, psalmist, and 
apostle. 

II. Before the church will be accepted as divine authority, the 
Redeemer must be needed and believed. 

Here again we speak of the logical, rather than the actual, 
order of religious growth ; for,as a matter of nineteenth century 
fact, the authority of the church is exerted earlier than any other. 
A mother’s lap is the royal seat of religious education. Seated 
there, we are awakened to “‘a whole set of presuppositions about 
God, about the slavery of sin, about the reasonableness of redemp- 
tion.” Christ has his necessary forerunner with every soul, — his 
John the Baptist. He foreruns, however, what is already looked 
for. He awakens what is infolded in every spirit born, — a sense 
of guilt and a need of salvation. The true order of authority is 
made plain whenever one casts off, for any reason, the sway of 
the church. He will not own it again until it has become treach- 
ery for him to stay away from that body of which Christ has said, 
‘“* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
Tin the midst of them.” It has been said of Newman that he 
found God through the church. That is true, of course, of him and 
thousands more ; but a far greater truth is this, that he found the 
church through God in Christ. In the words of Thomas Aquinas, 
“To believe in the church is only possible if we mean by it to 
believe in the Spirit vivifying the church.” (Quoted in “ Lux 
Mundi,” p. 382, in a different connection.) Only as being him- 
self humbly conscious of the Holy Spirit’s indwelling, could one 
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have faith that this imperfect human church of ours has somehow 
the treasure of everlasting life within its earthiness. Only the 
Spirit of Christ induces the vulgar, sensitive, selfish man that 
every one of us is, to join hands with his brother in that union 
whose very essence is confession of personal sins and the effort to 
help on one another. When the Christian body, in its own name, 
demands allegiance to its regular observances, — church attend- 
ance, keeping of Sunday, ete., — it carries the day only where it is 
aided by a hereditary moral stiffening in the individual. Regular 
worshipfulness does not belong to man’s nature. (For that matter, 
does regular anything belong to it?) It is not a natural impulse 
to confess sin together, to pray and to praise together, to listen 
to instruction, and together to remember the Lord’s death till 
He come. These are supernatural impulses. The watchword of 
“‘duty,” noble though it be, is not their perennial fountain. 
They rise from, as they flow towards, one ocean of gratitude and 
sincerity and brotherly kindness, — faith in Him who loved us 
and gave himself for us. 

Only the Christian will be able to tolerate the shortcomings of 
the church, and at the same time to put himself under its influ- 
ence. In these days we need to remind ourselves also that the 
Christian will not only be able to do these things, but that he will 
do them. For no optional authority is the body of Christ to the 
Christian. A soldier of Christ outside the visible army of Christ 
is an anomaly. A church of one, himself priest and sole com- 
municant, is something hostile to every page of the New Testa- 
ment. One scarcely knows how to read with patience these words 
in a theological book which has of late made some noise: “I am 
even disposed to think that a great and steadily increasing por- 
tion of the moral worth of society lies outside the church, sepa- 
rated from it, not by godlessness, but rather by exceptionally moral 
earnestness. Many, in fact, have left the church, in order to be 
Christians.” This is nothing else than sentimentalism, and sug- 
gests that the “ Broad Church” party, in its anxiety to clear away 
internal bigotry, is putting itself in the false position of approv- 
ing external dilettanteism. The persons on whom such overblown 
sympathy is expended would have rejected the company of the 
apostles because they held materialistic views of the kingdom of 
the Messiah. They are protestants without being reformers. 
Luther and his men were reformers far more than they were 
protestants. In this distinction there is surely a profound differ- 
ence. A protestant — that is, a protester, one who protests so 
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much against error that he becomes an absentee from the common 
grounds of truth —is in peril of being a “dry tree.” A genuine 
Christianity draws men together. It bids them overlook errors 
of understanding. It prompts them to bear with each other’s 
faults, for ‘* God loves us not as we are, but as we are becoming.” 
It impels them to learn one with another, to learn one from an- 
other (clarifying individual eccentricity in the stream of common 
Christian experience), to pray with and for the brotherhood, to 
proclaim the gospel together. These spiritual impulses are marks 
of the Spirit of Christ. Always with instinctive sympathy for 
its visible response, — the church, — the Christian heeds Christ’s 
prayer: “* Neither for these only do | pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word; that they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us: that the world may believe that thou didst send me. 
And the glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one; that the world may 
know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou 
lovedst me.” 

III. Before the reason will be accepted as divine authority, 
the Redeemer must be needed and believed. 

I use Dr. Briggs’s term, although it is an unhappy one. It is 
unfortunate that, when he stepped forth from the ranks of the 
Presbyterian Israel to do missionary battle with the rationalist 
Philistines, he seemed, at first glance, to be championing the 
Philistine idol. ‘ The Bible, the Church, and — the Reason,” — 
he was supposed by a large part of the ecclesiastical public to 
mean the “ unaided reason.” But he did not mean that. Reason, 
in the language of the Union professor, means something neither 
wholly objective to man nor wholly subjective within him, but the 
two given and received in marriage. He agrees with the little 
girl who said: ‘“ Mamma, conscience is God whispering in our 
hearts.” He comprehends under the general name of Reason 
God’s approach to man in the form of a duty, of a beautiful land- 
scape, of an unexpected deliverance, and the human spirit’s re- 
sponse in conscience, or reverence, or thankfulness. There is 
much philosophical usage to justify this. Nevertheless, in the 
analysis of religion it is important to distinguish the human 
reason, free and yet dependent, from the eternal Reason of God, 
respecting its freedom, and yet ever supplying it with truth. 
True, the theology of our present Israel is largely deistic, and this 
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is the more repulsive to a Philistia whose theology is pantheistic. 
But this makes the task of a present-day David only the more 
delicate. It makes a double demand upon the Christian theologian 
for caution and the achievement of clearness. A theistic philoso- 
phy will hold fast to the immanence of God lest it become deistic ; 
but it will ever emphasize the transcendence and priority of God, 
lest it become pantheistic. It will insist that our moral reasoning 
is not infallibly right reasoning, except by references, more or less 
conscious, to a standard outside ourselves. Dr. Briggs started with 
the ordinary assumption of Christian theology that a man may 
not be his own authority in religion. The Bible is an authority, in 
the providence of God, extra-individual. So is the church. So 
ought the third authority to have been presented. For the sake 
of logical uniformity, the objective, rather than the subjective, 
side of the reason should have been put forward. Natural experi- 
ence or Impersonal experience would have been better terms; for, 
although neither is exact nor satisfactory, they express, better than 
reason, the objective side of the authority. They express also its 
apparent impersonality, which is discovered by the believing heart 
to be only apparent, while really both supernatural, providential, 
and personal. 

Now, then, is what I have affirmed credible by common-sense : 
that ordinary moral experience — the voice of duty, and so on — 
cannot be authoritative until the Redeemer is needed? Is not 
this reversing the facts of experience ? 

It is, indeed, reversing the ordinary experience; which rarely 
doubts its own validity, and passes, uncritical and fearless, its 
appointed time. Not extraordinary experiences, however, are 
self-criticism and world-criticism. Not solitary decisions of such 
criticism are doubts all along the line: “ What is truth?” We 
know things not as they are, but as they seem. Conscience is 
but the deceiving sun-play on the waters of a will which obeys 
only the law of the strongest impulse. The goodness of God is 
proved only by a one-sided selection of phenomena. While a 
religious temperament will respond believingly to “ He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust,” an opposite temperament will trans- 
late the very same words into “ All things come alike to all: there 
is one end to the righteous and to the sinner ; to the clean and to 
the unclean; to him that sacrificeth and to him that sacrificeth 
not.” 
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“ Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


No need to more than hint at those familiar courses of psycho- 
logical thought which end in agnosticism, — lately given a name, 
but as old evidently as Ecclesiastes. It is true that the writer of 
Ecclesiastes fought down his agnosticism and found the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter in “ Fear God and keep his command- 
ments;” but his conclusion was not the end of the matter, and 
the nation to which he preached decayed into “ unbelieving Sad- 
ducee and less believing Pharisee.” The agnosticism of our own 
day, though it has denied God’s revelation of himself in history, 
and pronounced man just short of an automaton, has — like a 
modern Robespierre — enthroned Individual Conscience as its Etre 
Supreme. Oh, strange proceeding! inextinguishable sense of God, 
in the heart of man! Only he will be ever cutting and shaping 
the Everlasting to coincide with his own moral pattern and 
fashion; which, beside being a kind of idolatry, results in the 
not-going of the mangled faith in Deity. For God punishes self- 
sufficiency in the moral reason with reasoning that must end in 
doubt, just as He punishes self-sufficiency in the heart with pride 
that must end in a fall. He has dealt with men as a Race; and 
he who trusts only God’s testimony to his own ear, does so at his 
peril and loss. 

The effort to find God through individual experience cannot 
succeed. Whenever man has carefully isolated himself from faith 
in the Christ that was to be, or the Christ that has been, and has 
tried to come to religious certainty in view of what was left to 
him, he has not done it. He has reached an unstable equilibrium 
between theism and atheism, with an inclination to theism. Now, 
Christian faith is that which, thrown into the scale, impels hope on 
to certainty, and changes instability to rest. Jesus of Nazareth 
is what He said He was, —“ the light of the world; he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” The philosophy of theism rests its case in rebuttal of skep- 
ticism upon the moral nature of man ; and that in turn is strong 
enough to be sure of itself only when its strength is derived from 
the “more abundant” life of Jesus. My Christian reader will 
agree with me that this is so. He will agree that many believers 
in God to-day fail to credit their creed to its true source in Jesus 
Christ. But we cannot prove this for them, — who can untwist 
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the skeins of the sunlight? For example, a late correspondent of 
one of our religious newspapers, who misnamed himself an agnos- 
tic (he meant simply agnostic regarding the Deity of Christ), 
wrote as follows : — 

“TI believe in the universe. 

“T believe that it is wisely planned, rightly ordered, and purposeful in 
progress. 

“T believe in humanity, its noblest product. 

“T believe that conduct, not dogma, is the essential of life. 

“T believe that there is an eternal law of righteousness, not made by 
ourselves, which determines conduct. 

‘I believe that a faithful love of the best self, and of our fellows, is 
the centre of that law. 

“T believe that man is a spirit, but with a paramount physical basis. 

“T believe that there is a source of these beliefs. I call that source 
God, and I worship him.” 


It is impossible not to believe that the way to these beliefs was 
found through Christ, though it is equally impossible to prove it. 
To instance Dr. Martineau as another who has colored all his 
spiritual experiences with the light that pours from Christ, and 
then failed to see his indebtedness, would be a grievous mistake, 
though such language as the following true and beautiful words 
furnishes some ground for misunderstanding possibly : — 


“ While conscience remained an impersonal law, stern and silent, with 
only a jealous Nemesis behind, man had to stand up alone, and work out 
for himself his independent magnanimity ; and he could only be the 
pagan hero. When conscience was found to be inseparably blended 
with the Holy Spirit, and to speak in tones immediately divine, it became 
the very shrine of worship, — its strife, its repentance, its aspirations, 
passed into the incidents of a living drama, with its crises of alienation 
and reconcilement ; and the cold obedience to a mysterious necessity was 
exchanged for the allegiance of personal affection. And this is the true 
emergence from the darkness of ethical law to the tender light of the life 
divine. The veil falls from the shadowed face of moral authority, and 
the directing love of the all-holy God shines forth.” 


The spirit of Him who called himself the Son of Man ran 
from the beginning as a golden thread through these words, gave 
them a binding force for their writer, and do so for their reader. 
The spiritual impulse, the faith of personal affection, the sense of 
a living Holy Spirit, which made them possible, came from Him. 
And as in his light was seen light during the quiet musings of a 
refined religious temperament; so much more surely, in life’s un- 
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quiet hours is the same thing true. When a man’s wife or child 
is snatched from him, and faith in God is dying, who but Christ 
is its resurrection and its life? When the hard will of sin will 
not break, only Christ is its conqueror. He again it is who stills 
the storm, when a lad launched from his gentle Christian home 
is caught by the gusts of modern skepticism. Through the Re- 
deemer, then, a man is established in a new consciousness of 
God, and a new consciousness of himself. Hereby he knows that 
he has passed from uncertainty to living truth, because he has 
been made free. However strong henceforth the suggestions of 
doubt may be, they do not reach with fatally bruising grasp to the 
roots of his belief ; for — ‘“* I know whom I have believed.” Not 
only a new view of the Bible, but a new view of the world is his 
also. Did “ Nature, red in tooth and claw with ravine, shriek 
against his creed”? Now he has confidence that the Spirit be- 
hind all its perplexities is Love; and much of experience, that 
formerly spoke not at all, is eloquent of God. 

It might appear that one trusts his reason in accepting Chris- 
tianity at the first. How, then, are we to escape from the circle 
according to which Christ’s authority makes reliable that reason 
which has trusted itself already in trusting Christ? The answer 
is, that faith in Christ is not, in its initiation, an act of the reason 
at all. Initially, it is a new creation. It is the generation of 
spiritual life by the inexhaustible Spirit of God. This does not 
mean that there is not a former creation, which is of God just 
as much. Thereby the human soul is sensible of mathematical, 
logival, and moral truths; forms judgments, knows God. These 
abilities are the limbs and organs of the man that is to be “ new” 
in Christ Jesus; but at present they do not cohere, nor work 
together, nor are they able to achieve what they appear designed 
for. The evidence of those facts is a moral self-distrust which 
we call sin, and less often an intellectual self-distrust which we 
call doubt or agnosticism. As soon as unbelief becomes aware 
of itself in either of these realins, the sentence of death upon the 
old creation is discovered. The former reason has gone as far as 
God gave it capacity to go, and is exhausted, and can do no more 
than wait for the coming of “the second man, Adam,” who “is a 
life-giving Spirit.” He comes. He recreates faith, hope, and 
love. He reassures us that their instinctive objects are true and 
substantial. He reauthorizes the reason. Often and often the 
new activity begins without a break having been felt; but no 
matter how early it begins, it is the activity of a new, not the old, 
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humanity. The first steps taken are the steps of a new reason ; 
for it is true intellectually, as well as morally, that “ except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


Frank R. Shipman. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
TO MODERN RELIGIOUS LIFE! 


Durine the last twenty years the Episcopal Church in the 
United States has received more accessions from other Christian 
bodies than in all the rest of her existence. No doubt the same may 
be said to some extent of every other church. The general move- 
ment of religious belief, call it upheaval or call it quickening, 
which has characterized the last half century, has resulted in 
ecclesiastical transfers of all kinds. But it is believed by mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church that their gains of this sort have 
been not only greater than their losses, but greater in proportion 
than those of other churches. Whether this is the case or not, it 
is certainly true that this church has recently been making great 
strides in New England, that part of the United States which, 
until within the last twenty-five years, was, through its historic 
traditions, more bitterly opposed to the Episcopal Church than 
any other part of the country. The wave of Episcopacy has suc- 
ceeded to the wave of Unitarianism. Small country towns, which 
half a century ago had a Unitarian Church as the church of the 
fashionable, while the “ Orthodox” Church raised the wooden 
steeple of its small meeting-house, and proudly and bitterly ex- 
claimed, “ I, even I only, am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away ;” towns which knew hardly more of Episcopacy than that 
it had “forms” in its worship, and that its piety was suspected 
of being lacking in “experience;” many of these towns have 
now a stone Episcopal church, which is growing at the expense 
of its ecclesiastical neighbors, and yet is regarded with kindly 
feelings by them. 

But a still more noteworthy fact is the change in the other 
churches in the direction of Episcopacy. New England Congre- 
gationalism is to-day feeling so strongly the influence of the prin- 

1 This is the first of a series of articles from representatives of different 
religious communions. 
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ciples for which the Episcopal Church stands, that many of the 
Congregational churches are openly adopting one and another 
feature of organization, ritual, and belief, which were always sup- 
posed to be the peculiar property of the Episcopal Church. And 
this marks a very great change. New England Puritanism had the 
conviction that being in the kingdom of heaven was synonymous 
with hating its ecclesiastical mother ; and the consequence was that 
in New England the Episcopal Church was more cordially disliked 
than any of the Protestant religious bodies. Indeed, there was a 
certain contempt felt for its members which was not felt in case 
of the arch-enemy, the Church of Rome ; for Episcopalians were 
presumably papists at heart, and yet had not the courage to come 
out and show their colors. Now, however, the two results men- 
tioned are taking place: the Congregational Church is feeling 
the Episcopal Church to be its closest spiritual neighbor, and is 
becoming permeated by its tone and ritual. And while this is 
preéminently true of New England, what has taken place there 
is going on in less degree in other parts of the country also. The 
East is the intellectual barometer, the first to feel the approaches 
of change. 

There is much in the conditions of the time to account for this 
change. The breaking down of localism which followed the war 
has contributed to it. Before the war, certain types of religion 
prevailed in certain localities because they had always prevailed 
there. With the growth of a larger national life, the different 
types of religion were brought face to face, and compelled to see 
one another’s excellences and defects, not as they had been tra- 
ditionally reported, but as in fact they were. Together with this 
rise in national feeling came a decline in individualism. The mean- 
ing of federation was just being realized: that the individual was 
no solitary unit, but was a part of a larger whole. And this gave 
birth to the perception of organic relations between the whole and 
its parts. The political doctrine of Protection, it has been felt, 
must be defended, if at all, on account of its benefits not to one 
State, but to the country ; some have even said, to the world. There 
has been in the business community an unparalleled increase in 
the number of trades’ unions, trusts, and syndicates of all kinds. 
Musical interest has centred about Wagner, a composer whose aim 
has been to show all sides of life as having each its contribution 
to make to a manifold organic harmony. The most popular poet 
has been Browning, a poet who has been engaged almost wholly 
with the subtle elements of human life, and the inevitable min- 
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gling in it of defect and excellence. The increase of wealth in 
this country has brought leisure to consider the complexities of 
society, the specialization of its occupations, its class distinctions, 
the refinement of its manners, the logical developments of its 
thought, all those departments which were inevitably slighted 
when the energies of every one were absorbed in merely making a 
living. There has never been a time in the history of the world 
when the kinship of all men was so fully reeognized as it has been 
in the century just closing, — that century with the French Revo- 
lution at its beginning and “ Looking Backward” at its end. 
The word “ solidarity,” whose meaning in the early part of the 
century was hardly known, has now become the unconscious pre- 
mise of popular feeling and legislation. And although we may 
still selfishly refuse to meet our brothers’ needs, we have come to 
recognize that any one having needs is our brother. 

All these facts point to the increased interest our age is taking 
in the organic relations of life. That is a phrase now used so 
frequently, and perhaps so loosely, that it may be well to stop and 
say what we mean by it. There are two views held in regard to 
the relation of one man to another. One is that each man is a 
unit, essentially complete in himself, having only such relations 
to others as he may choose. He is touched by them on the out- 
side, as it were, as a pebble in a basket is touched by the surround- 
ing pebbles. He may go out of himself, if he please, and admit 
others, or he may exclude them and remain apart, and still be 
complete in himself. It is this theory that gives rise to laissez 
fuire doctrines in trade, and to that view of the State which re- 
gards the highest function of government as consisting in prevent- 
ing interference and giving every individual the use of himself un- 
trammeled. The other view is that all the main relations of life 
are not chosen but imposed ; that each man, whether he knows it 
or not, or likes it or not, is involved with all others ; that the influ- 
ences which affect him, both harmful and beneficial, come largely 
through inheritance and environment, through established insti- 
tutions, through the thought and emotion of the world at large ; 
that he is thus part of a mighty whole, and can find his happi- 
ness not in seeking a private completion as an individual, but only 
in the development of the whole to which he belongs. 

Now every branch of the church universal stands preéminently 
for some particular aspect of truth. And it is the latter of the 
views just mentioned, that the relation of man to the universe is 
an organic one, for which, on its religious side, the Episcopal 
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Church, preéminently among Protestant churches, stands. Rat- 
ing the chief Protestant bedies with reference to this principle, 
we may say that at the opposite end of the scale is the Baptist. 
This church stands for complete individualism. Each person 
must himself determine his relation to God. Unconscious rela- 
tions are of no moral value; and children therefore cannot be 
members of the church until they of themselves enter into con- 
scious connection with it. Next to this comes what may be called 
middle Congregationalism, meaning by that the Congregational- 
ism which prevailed in New England for a century and a quarter 
from the Great Awakening in 1735. During this period New 
England Congregationalism is almost wholly individualistic, dif- 
fering in this respect both from that of the last quarter-century 
and from that of the seventeenth century. The Cambridge Plat- 
form, whose Confession of Faith was adopted in 1680, recognized 
children as having the same spiritual status as their parents.! 
But this recognition of the organic relation of the individual to 
the kingdom of heaven was superseded after the Great Awaken- 
ing by the demand for a conscious change as a test of regenera- 
tion. Methodism and Presbyterianism have in their fuller church 
organization a somewhat greater acknowledgment of the organic 
connection of men with the kingdom of God. But they have 
failed to be catholic because they have not seen man to be the 
child of God by virtue of his humanity. They consequently 
have not recognized the church as coextensive with the race, but 
have regarded it as composed of a few selected through their own 
choice or by divine election. Methodism, through its hierarchy 
of class-leaders, ministers, presiding elders, and bishops, has 
welded itself into a closely knit organization; but the organic 
relations it recognizes are those of partisans to their party rather 
than of spiritual parts to a universal whole. Presbyterianism 
has seen very clearly the vital connection of man with man on the 
side of evil. In holding to the depravity of all men through the 
sin of Adam, it has preserved some idea of the corporate unity of 
the race. But it has failed to work this out on the side of right- 
eousness; and those who are saved are therefore, on its theory, 
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1 “The whole body of men throughout the world, professing the faith of the 
gospel and obedience unto God by Christ according unto it, not destroying 
their own profession by any errors everting the foundation, or unholiness of 
conversation, they and their children with them are and may be called the 
visible catholic Church of Christ.” — Camb. Plat., Conf. of Faith, chap. xxvi. 
11, 
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being pulled out of organic relations rather than drawn into 
them. 

Now the Episcopal Church stands preéminently for the recog- 
nition of the organic relationship of men to the kingdom of God. 
It is this thought which is at the basis of that church’s views of 
theology, history, and worship, and which gives rise, in these de- 
partments, to her main characteristics. These characteristics are 
three: her view of the method of entering the kingdom of heaven, 
her view of religion as necessarily historic, and her liturgical ser- 
vice. Almost all the modifications which have taken place in 
other Protestant bodies in the last quarter-century — and this has 
been the time when they have been most profoundly modified — 
have been in the direction of the organic idea, and therefore in 
the direction of one or all of these characteristics of the Episcopal 
Church. Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, the Baptist polity, 
Quakerism, all had their origin at a time when the world was still 
aglow with its discovery of the dignity and worth of the individual, 
and they are all based more or less on individualism. But in the 
course of a couple of centuries weaknesses have appeared in them, 
which are being discovered to arise from their neglect of that 
other focus of the orbit in which human life revolves, the princi- 
ple of organism. This becomes plain if we take each of these 
characteristic positions of the Episcopal Church, and see how in 
every case the modifications of the other churches have been in 
its direction. 

The Episcopal Church has always refused to identify entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven with consciousness of entrance. The 
latter she regards as but one element of the former ; an important 
element, indeed, an element necessary to a mature and powerful 
Christian life, but by no means essential to a spiritual life that is 
real and efficacious. In answer to John Wesley’s affirmation, 
that a man cannot have the Spirit of God in him without know- 
ing it, she takes a little child and sets him in the midst; and she 
bids take notice that Christ said not, “ Except your children be 
converted and become as you,” but “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” To Presbyterianism’s solemn enunciation of the organic 
relationship of mankind on the side of evil— ‘In Adam all die” 
— the Episcopal Church joyfully adds the reminder, “ Even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” And the emphasis which she 
lays on this “so,” pointing to a connection in the nature of 
things, she puts also into the two rites, baptism and confirmation, 
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with which she symbolizes entrance into the kingdom of God. 
Baptism, she holds, is to be administered to every child by virtue 
of its humanity. For there is in that very fact a kinship to God, 
which makes it not merely capable at some future time of eternal 
life, but in some degree an actual possessor of life eternal. 
What is needed to develop this into eternal life in its completeness 
is education and choice. And so she requires sponsors at bap- 
tism, to undertake that the child shall learn all things “ which 
a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's health,” and 
shall be “ virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a Christian 
life.” But what is it which circumstance always needs before it 
can become fully incorporated into character? It is choice. Or, 
to put it in different form, What is it which the unconscious 
choice, begotten by inheritance and education, needs before it 
can become that determined purpose necessary for manly and 
complete Christian character? It is consciousness. And so the 
Episcopal Church asks each of her baptized members when he 
comes to years of discretion, whether he himself deliberately rati- 
fies by his own choice what was promised for him by his sponsors 
in baptism. If he does, he then becomes a confirmed Christian, 
since to the organic processes which bind him to the kingdom of 
heaven he has added his conscious acceptance of that kingdom. 
And herein, in recognizing the element of mature choice, the 
Episcopal Church differs from the Church of Rome; for in the 
Romish Church, though confirmation exists, it is administered at 
so early an age as to preclude the exercise of mature intelligence. 
And, on the other hand, the Episcopal Church differs from other 
Protestant bodies in recognizing the organic element, in holding 
education to be as truly an entrance into the kingdom of God as 
conversion, and, indeed, the only normal entrance. 

During the last few years an impetus has been given to theo- 
logic thought and spiritual life by an increased appreciation of 
the doctrine of the divine immanence. Modern philosophy has 
been gradually rising to its culmination in the substitution of a 
complex and qualitative Infinite, necessarily implying and implied 
in the finite, for the former simple Infinite, conceived as quantita- 
tive, and therefore the opposite of the finite. But this qualitative 
Infinite, with its necessary corollary of the immanence of God in 
every portion of the universe, involves also the conclusion that the 
relation of man to the universe is organic; he cannot understand 
himself completely without reference to men in general and to 
God ; and, on the other hand, in the divine nature was an eternal 
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need of self-expression, resulting in that revelation which begins 
with the lowest inanimate atom and culminates in the Son of God. 
Now it is this thought of the organic relation of the finite and 
Infinite which underlies the view held by the Episcopal Church 
of entrance into the kingdom of heaven. If man’s relation to 
God is an organic one, his choice will be but one element in the 
establishment of that relation; an element essential, indeed, to 
maturity and power, but now seen to be supplementary to birth 
and education. The ideas of the immanence of God and the soli- 
darity of man, and the practices of infant baptism and confirma- 
tion, are all harmonious with an institution which recognizes the 
world at large as in some true sense already God’s, and does not 
confine this kinship to a select body taken out of the world. 
There can be little doubt that in the last quarter-century 
Baptists and Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
have been unconsciously modifying their doctrine of conversion. 
Granting that some in each of these denominations still hold that 
conversion must necessarily be instantaneous and conscious, and 
that there can be no salvation without such conversion, yet there 
are now many who recognize entrance into the kingdom of heaven 
as gradual and unconscious; who regard the individual’s “1 will” 
as the filing of his claim, not his beginning of residence. It is a 
proof of change that many among the older persons in these de- 
nominations lament the absence at the present time of what they 
regard as genuine conversions, and think that religion is falling 
into decay because the established sequence of emotions, which 
was formerly considered indispensable, — anxiety, grief, despair, 
sudden joy, peace, — is now not socommon. Various expedients 
are resorted to, to explain this phenomenon. A man whose piety 
is indubitable, but who can recall no “ experience,” is supposed to 
have been converted in childhood. Horace Bushnell’s “ Christian 
Nurture ” did much to call attention to the organic connection of 
the child with its Heavenly Father through its earthly parents ; 
and — partly in consequence of this book — the “ children of the 
church ” are not now required nor expected to pass through the 
same experiences as are looked for from those who have not had 
Christian training. There are probably few who would follow 
unflinchingly the logic of seventy years ago, and maintain that 
the child of pious parents, brought up with a Christian education, 
upright of life and of lofty aims, was lost unless he should experi- 
ence what is called “a change of heart.”! The modern Presby- 


1 “T believe the Holy Spirit is striving with him [another son, William], and 
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terian is coming back to the position of that Presbyterian saint, 
Richard Baxter. This pious man was greatly troubled concern- 
ing himself at one time, because he could recollect no point at 
which a gracious change took place in him. But he discovered at 
length, he says, ‘ that education is as properly a means of grace 
as preaching.” 

This view of a connection in the nature of the case between 
man and God justifies and necessitates the emphasis which the 
Episcopal Church lays on the historic sides of ecclesiasticism and 
religion. It is not so much that the present is bound by the past 
as bound to it; not so much fulfilling a duty imposed by it, as 
that without the past the present is unintelligible to itself and 
incomplete. Its development must take place along the lines of 
former development, because, the church believes, these were, ab- 
stractly considered, the right ones. Truth is not settled by ma- 
jorities, it is not invented. It is an absolute reality to be discov- 
ered ; and having been once discovered or revealed, its existence 
conditions the future. And if this is the case with the facts of 
doctrine, it is also the case with the facts of outward organization. 
There are certain general principles in regard to church organiza- 
tion which have been certified as true, whether by the manner of 
their origin or by their efficiency, and no ecclesiastical organi- 
zation can be in a state of health which does not embody them. 
Among these are the impossibility of independent existence for 
any congregation, and its essential connection with others of its 
time and of all times; the recognition of infants as members of 
the church equally with adults ; the specialization of the different 
departments of ministerial work, each requiring specialists for 
its maintenance ; the necessity that any one, in order to become 
a minister of any grade, should be examined and should receive 
outward authorization from persons appointed for that purpose, 


that he has some conviction of sin ; but he fears, as I do, that it may pass off 
without a saving change, which may God avert by the merciful interposition 
of His saving grace. Oue child out of danger would give me joy to which I 
am yet a stranger, and relieve the sickness of heart occasioned by hope de- 
ferred. . . . My dear son, is not the present your time ? I cannot endure the 
thought that amid such excitements to seriousness, you should continue un- 
awakened and unconverted to God. Should the revival prevail in college, 
your obligations to piety and the aggravations of unbelief would be greatly en- 
hanced. My heart is pained, is terrified, at the thought that you should be 
left. . . . Most earnestly do I pray that I may never have the trial of weep- 
ing over you, on a dying bed, without hope.” — Correspondence of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D., Letters to his son Edward, June 22, August 25, 1820. 
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and that no one should minister without such authorization; the 
congregation’s active participation in worship, together with that 
of the minister in his institutional and also in his private eapa- 
city. These are all developments of the thought that man’s rela- 
tions are inherent and organie, whether those relations are to 
other men, to the kingdom of heaven, to the church, or to public 
worship. Spiritual life is not self-evolved, but is always commu- 
nicated from one to another by the touch of a living personality. 
And as a symbol of this conception of the church as a receptive 
and creative organism, in order to typify the reception and trans- 
mission of her inward and outward life, the Episcopal Church 
uses in confirmation the rite of the laying-on of hands; or, as 
she calls it when multiplied by the historic factor, the Apostolical 
Succession. 

Compare this with the ecclesiastical bases of the other Protest- 
ant bodies. Take, for example, the polity of Congregationalism, 
and see how all its changes from its position of two centuries ago 
have been in the organic direction. In the early Congregational 
churches in New England a minister was regarded as such only 
while in official relations with the congregation to which he 
belonged. Apart from them his ministerial character ceased, 
so that the minister of one parish or town could not rightly per- 
form official functions in any other.) But to-day a Congrega- 
tional minister of Boston, in regular standing, is recognized no 
less truly as a minister in San Francisco; and this is because the 
former unit of Congregationalism, the local church, has been 
found to be too narrow, and the real unit to be coextensive with 
Congregationalism throughout the world. Again, in the seven- 
teenth century, the independence of the local church was carefully 
guarded against the encroachments of councils, the decisions of 
a council being simply advice, which each church was free to ac- 
cept or reject, and no penalty could follow the rejection.2 But 


1 “Church officers are officers to one church, even that particular church 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers. . . . He that is clearly 
loosed from his office-relations unto that church whereof he was a minister, 
cannot be looked at as an officer nor perform any act of office in any other 
church, unless he be again orderly called unto office ; which, when it shall 
be, we know nothing to hinder but imposition of hands also in his ordination 
ought to be used towards him again.” — Cambridge Platform, chap. ix. 6, 7. 

2 “Councils are to give light, not by imperious binding of the church to rest 
in their dictates, but by propounding their grounds from the Scriptures. The 
sentence of a council is of itself only advice, not of itself authority nor neces- 
sity.’ — Richard Mather, Ch. Gov., 62, 66. 
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to-day every Congregational church, in order not to hold an inde- 
pendent position but to be included in the statistical reports of 
the denomination, must belong to some association. The County 
Association finds its larger unit in the State Association. The 
State Associations in turn federate in a National Council, whose 
decisions in doctrine and discipline are enforced by public opinion, 
if not by provisions of ecclesiastical law. The International 
Council, recently held in London, has completed the logical ex- 
_pression of this federative tendency. 

The prophet of the organic idea is history. The necessity of 
the historic element in religion is involved in the views of those 
even who count the spiritual processes now at work in the soul 
of man as the only sufficient evidence of the dealings of God with 
humanity. Granting that this is the case, yet God has mani- 
fested himself in these processes not only in your soul and in 
mine, but in the souls of others heretofore. It is not likely that 
the highest revelation has been made to you or me, and the com- 
plete revelation certainly has not. I must know, then, what has 
been revealed to others in order to know my own revelation. 
Now, for history the Nonconformist bodies which arose in England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cared but little. They 
had been fed upon it too long. To carry history in their exodus 
with them was a task for which they had no desire, but which they 
regarded as a foolish and frivolous attempt to borrow from the 
Egyptians jewels of silver and jewels of gold. They preferred 
to go out into the wilderness with nothing but dough and knead- 
ing-troughs.!_ But by degrees they began to discover the value of 


‘*Churches reserve to themselves to refuse or accept the advice of council. 
The decision of council is of no force till received and ratified by the inviting 
church, nor does it render that church obnoxious to community if she recedes 
from advice of council. No church is hereticated for not receiving the result 
of synod.” — Dr. Stiles, Convention Sermon, 46, 62. 

Cf. both the above as quoted in Cummings’s Dict. of Cong. Usages and Prin- 
ciples, art. “ Councils.” 

1 «Tf any man will contend that ceremonies be lawful under the gospel, he 
may be answered otherwhere. This, doubtless, that they ought to be many 
and costly, no true Protestant will affirm. Now I appeal to all wise men, what 
an excessive waste of treasure hath been within these few years in this land, 
not in the expedient but in the idolatrous erection of temples beautified ex- 
quisitely to outvie the papists, the costly and dear-bought scandals of images, 
pictures, rich copes, gorgeous altar-cloths. . . . Most certain it is that ever 
since their coming to the See of Canterbury, for near twelve hundred years, to 
speak of them in general, they have been in England to our souls a sad and 
doleful succession of illiterate and blind guides ; to our purses and goods a 
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a pedigree, and there grew up in them all a High Church party, 
which asserted its special polity and form of worship to be identical 
with those of the church of the Book of Acts. I was present some 
years ago at a meeting of a Congregational Association when an 
essay was read on the early church. The author incautiously 
happened to say that when deacons were first appointed, he did 
not imagine it was with the intention that the office should con- 
tinue in the church through all time, but that it was done with no 
further thought than to meet a present emergency. Immediately 
on the conclusion of the essay he was told that no Congregational- 
ist could with honesty hold such views, that he could, of course, 
no longer remain a Congregational minister, and he was requested 
to resign from the Association in order to save the rest of the 
members from the only course, resignation, otherwise open to 
them, to avoid complicity with him. He bore the insults with 
calm manliness, but did not resign. The Association survived the 
event. His two chief critics have since become D. D.’s, and he 
has died in poverty. 

The claim of every denomination, that its polity represents that 
of the early church, is a testimony to its sense of the importance 
of the historic element. This claim, in most cases, appeared in 
the original founders in germ only, but in time developed into the 
direct assertion that the particular polity in question was framed 
complete by Christ himself and committed to the Apostles, to be 
handed on through the church in all ages, unchanged and un- 
changeable. Each of these claims, if good, of course disproves 
the others.1 


wasteful band of robbers, a perpetual havoc and rapine ; to our state a con- 
tinnal hydra of mischief and molestation, a forge of discord and rebellion ; 
this is the trophy of their antiquity and boasted succession through so many 
ages.’ — John Milton, Of Reformation in England, bk. ii., Prose Works, Am. 
ed., 1845, p. 29. 

1 “The parts of church government are all of them exactly described in 
the Word of God, being parts or means of instituted worship, according to 
the Second Commandment, and therefore to continue one and the same 
unto the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. So that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, churches, or any state in the world, to add to, diminish, 
or alter anything in the least measure thereof.” — Cambridge Platform (Cong.), 
chap. i. 3. 

“Tt is a well-established fact that in every period of their history the people 
of Israel were accustomed to a government, in the state and in the church, of 
presbyters, elders. They might, therefore, very properly, so far as their form 
of government was concerned, it is claimed, be denominated Presbyterians. 
Our Lord and his disciples were all of them Israelites. No other. than this 
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Then to secure a close connection of the life of the church with 
the life of Christ, the various Protestant churches are tending 
towards that method which has always prevailed in the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches. The difficulty is that in the 
other Protestant bodies the course of the church's life from year 
to year has no necessary connection with the historic facts of 
Christianity ; whatever connection there is depends upon the in- 
dividual minister. Now, there are two opposite dangers which 
have ever confronted, and will continue to confront, Christianity. 
One is that which makes it consist in the worship of a being who 
lived and died ages ago, and who stands at the beginning of the 
Christian centuries, a purely historic figure. This tendency, in 
the unique position it assigns to Jesus, is commonly supposed to 
exalt his divinity. And yet it really loses sight of that divinity, 
since it makes his personality efficient upon the world in no other 
way than that of an ordinary man, — through the movements to 
which the first century gave rise, through memory of Him, the 
mover, through affection for Him. His position is that of a mag- 
nified and Christianized Roman Emperor. Of Christ as the 
ever-present spiritual and divine element of the world’s life, this 


Presbyterian form of government was known to them. Consequently, they 
must be regarded, it is claimed, as having personally sanctioned this system of 
order. It had previously been sanctioned by prophets, priests, and kings, 
through every period of the singular history of the Hebrew people, so that, if 
any form of church government can be claimed as of divine right, Presby- 
terianism may claim it for itsown. . . . Such are the grounds in general, with 
some possible variations, on which Presbyterianism claims to be both primitive 
and apostolical, as conforming more closely to the New Testament pattern 
than any other form of church order.” — Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D. 

“George Fox and his followers announced as their aim the revival of primi- 
tive Christianity ; and this phrase still remains as the best definition of their 
work.” — Thomas Chase, President of Haverford College. 

“The essential distinction between the belief of Baptists and other bodies 
of Christians is found in their view of the constitution of the visible church. 
Holding the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures, and the doctrines of 
God’s choice of his people, of regeneration as the sovereign work of the Holy 
Spirit, and of justification by faith alone, they believe that the churches men- 
tioned in the New Testament were formed in closest accord with those doc- 
trines ; they believe the New Testament gives us examples of, and commands 
us to receive as candidates for membership in the churches only those who 
give credible evidence of their faith in Jesus as their Saviour. They believe 
immersion in water is the baptism enjoined in the New Testament.” — Rev. 
Howard Osgood, D. D., LL. D. 

The last three quotations are from the Schaff-Herzog Encyc., arts. “ Pres- 
byterianism,”’ “ Friends,” “ Baptists.” 
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type of thought knows little. Then there is the opposite tend- 
ency, that which fixes its gaze on the spiritual element in the world 
and feels it as the connecting link between the world’s life and 
God, but which sees in Jesus only a historie manifestation of that 
spiritual element. Any vital connection of the soul’s life to-day 
with Him, it feels as little as does the preceding tendency. 

The Orthodox party in the Catholic Church has always insisted 
that the life of the church, that is, the life of the soul, has an 
essential, a vital connection with the life of Christ. And this has 
been symbolically expressed in the Christian Year. Certain sea- 
sons are appointed for commemorating the main facts in the his- 
tory of Jesus. The preparation of the world for his coming 
begins the year with the season called Advent. Then Christmas 
follows, and the manifestation of Christ to the Gentile-Magi, or 
the Epiphany. Then, after an interval, comes Lent, the com- 
memoration of his forty days’ temptation, ending with his victory ; 
and as his suffering and victory then were but a part of his final 
sufferings and victory, this is made the occasion for bringing to 
mind his trial, death, burial, and resurrection ; and Lent closes 
with Good Friday, Passion Week, and Easter. After forty days 
more comes the Ascension, and the first part of the Christian 
year closes with Whitsunday, the birthday of the church, and 
Trinity Sunday, the foundation-stone of its doctrine. As this 
half of the Christian Year is devoted to historic religion, the 
second half, in the stress it lays on various Christian duties and 
attainments, emphasizes religion’s ethical and spiritual sides. 

It has been found that in churches which do not observe the 
Christian Year, proportion among the various elements which com- 
pose the life of the soul is apt to be neglected. Doctrine obtains 
an undue prominence, or philanthropy, or organization, or the 
worship of the past. But the Christian Year secures an annual 
presentation of the various sides of Christianity, and binds the 
spiritual life of to-day to the life of Jesus. Of course it does 
not of itself insure that the bond shall be recognized in its true, 
its spiritual nature. Symbolism, here as elsewhere, may become 
materialism. But it insists that there isa bond. And to have 
the question perpetually asked, -* What went ye out into the 
wilderness for to see?” is of itself no small gain. Just as the 
earnest and intelligent Christian feels, with increasing growth, 
his own need of a deeper and more organic connection with Christ 
than can be had by merely imagining Jesus as present with him, 
so the necessity for a closer connection of the life of the church 
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with the life of Christ has been making itself felt in those de- 
nominations which, in their revolt from the Church of England, 
broke the closeness of their connection with historic religion. If 
the early Puritans had foreseen that two centuries after their death 
their descendants would be celebrating Christmas, Lent, and Easter 
as a matter of course, they would doubtless at first have been in- 
clined to lament that they had run in vain and labored in vain.! 
But if they had been permitted to see more deeply, they would 
certainly have rejoiced that a union of what they regarded as op- 
posites was possible with no detriment to the essentialness of either 
side. In one of our academic towns recently, when daily service 
was announced to be held in the Congregational church during 
Passion Week, and when one of the good ladies who act as eccle- 
siastical policemen said, in remonstrance, to one of the professors, 
“ Why, this is what the Episcopalians do!” he replied, “ My dear 
Madam, if we don’t do this, we shall all have to become Episco- 
palians.” 

That the changes which have been taking place in the ritual of 
other churches are in the direction of the Episcopal Church’s 
ritual hardly needs demonstration. Large portions of the Prayer 
Book are frankly borrowed and used. Congregational churches 
which, a quarter of a century ago, looked with grave suspicion on 
the attempt to introduce into public worship the repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer by minister and people, now use not only this 
but the Apostles’ Creed, the responsive reading of the Psalms, 
two Scripture lessons, the ‘‘ Amen ” at the close of a hymn, with 
Anthems and Collects from the Prayer Book. All this does 
not necessarily imply a direct movement towards the Episcopal 
Church, and probably will not result in any large accessions to it. 
For these changes are brought to pass primarily not because they 
are Episcopal, but because they are the readiest and best expres- 
sions of the organic idea as applied to worship. The Episcopal 
Church may not directly claim them as owing to her, but she 
may say, in a spirit of cordial congratulation, “If ye had not 
ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” Now 

1 « For preventing disorders arising in severall places within this jurisdiction, 
by reason of some still observing such festivals as were superstitiously kept in 
other countrys to the great dishonnor of God and offence to others, it is there- 
fore ordered by this Court and the authority thereof, that whosoever shall be 
found observing any such day as Christmas or the like, either by forbearing of 
labour, feasting, or any other way, upon any such accounts as aforesaid, shall 


be subjected toa fine of five shillings.” — Records of the General Court of Mass. 
Bay, May, 1669, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 366. 
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organic worship must give share to the whole congregation, and 
it will therefore demand their participation in prayer, praise, and 
devotional reading. It must assert their union with other ex- 
isting congregations, and its order of worship will therefore be to 
some extent uniform. That order will also be largely a historic 
one, to assert a union with the past as well as with the present. 
Together with these expressions of the institutional side of wor- 
ship, it must also have place for the individual element; and in 
the forms of ritual, varying within certain limits in every parish, 
in the hymns and music, in the sermon, place is found for the in- 
dividualism of the congregation and of the minister. 

It is sometimes supposed that the Episcopal Church narrows the 
range of prayer by declining to adopt extemporaneous prayers in 
public worship. But by this use of the institutional element in 
preference to the individual, it is rather an increase of range that 
is secured. In extemporaneous prayer the congregation is limited 
by its mouthpiece, the person who prays. Granting that there are 
occasions for which precomposed prayers do not provide, and that 
there are here and there persons who can express an occasion bet- 
ter than any set prayer, yet the individual in his extemporaneous 
prayer cannot furnish the institutional element, and it is this 
especially which worship in public demands. The more the prayer 
comes direct from the speaker and has its birth in the particular oc- 
casion, the less does it transcend the individual, the less express the 
universal and raise its hearers into companionship with the church 
of all time. To one who has been accustomed to liturgical forms, 
this is generally the effect of extemporaneous prayer ; it seems nar- 
row, as proceeding from a single person ; angular, as possessing his 
peculiarities ; cold, as lacking the warmth of the devotion of the 
ages. It is the difference between hearing a piece of music per- 
formed, and having the same music interpreted in words. In the 
latter case, you are shut up to the thought of the interpreter; in 
the former, the range of possible interpretation is almost infinite. 
So in prayer: in the one case an attempt is made to give, philo- 
sophically speaking, the content of devotion; in the other, the 
form of devotion, which alone is attempted to be given, admits an 
almost infinite content. And it.will generally be found that those 
extemporaneous prayers in public which truly uplift the soul gain 
their power largely through the institutional element which they 
embody. It is not only because they grasp truly the needs of in- 
dividuals, not only because they exhibit a human soul standing in 
wrapt unconsciousness in the presence of God, but because that 
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soul has transcended its own individualism and become a type of 
the soul of humanity, so that we cease to think of the one who is 
praying and hear only the voice of needs and longings that are 
world-wide ; it is often because a felicitous use of Scriptural 
quotations, with the solemn dignity of their style and feeling, 
brings us with our narrow cares into the presence of past ages, 
and raises the individual from his solitariness into union with man 
everywhere, with the infinite and the eternal. The particular 
man who prays becomes a mediator of the universal, and the uni- 
versal in turn transfigures and glorifies the particular. In con- 
trast with public prayer, family and private devotion will reverse 
the proportion of the two elements. In them the individual ele- 
ment will properly receive the greater emphasis. 

The principle which dominates the best thinking of our time is 
that of Hegel’s paradox, — the identity of identity and non-identity. 
It is expressed on its religious side by the dictum of a noted 
preacher of the last generation, that the truth is never the mean 
between two opposites, but that it always comprises the two oppo- 
sites in their entirety. It was that which formed the characteristic 
of the argumentative method of Frederick Maurice, to discover 
what truth there was in his opponent’s position and take away 
his ground by agreeing with it. And the world is to-day perhaps 
coming to a point where the long opposition between institution- 
alism and individualism is to merge into a unity comprehending 
them both. The many centuries at whose beginning tyrannous 
ecclesiasticism waved its banner and cried “ Extra ecclesiam salus 
nulla,” and whose ending Archbishop Laud tried to ward off 
with his bitter word, “ Thorough ;” the last three centuries, when 
individualism has been pulling down a throne or a creed to-day 
and setting up a new one to-morrow ; these have given birth to an 
age when the Emperor and the Pope are trying to persuade the 
world that they are really socialists. Institutionalism is begin- 
ning to feel in the utterances of its former enemy a forgotten kin- 
ship and to be stirred to exclaim with yearning, “ Is this thy voice, 
my son David?” Just as the true foundation of government 
consists in the due balance of centralization with localization, so 
the true basis of every church must be institutionalism, represent- 
ing the organic idea, in due proportion with individualism, assert- 
ing the worth of the isolated will. It is the special mission of the 
present time to whisper in friendly suggestion to each of these, as 
it speculates on its own limited accomplishment, “ Cast the net 
on the other side and ye shall find.” 
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In this state of things I have been describing there is for the 
Episcopal Church a great opportunity and a grave danger. The 
danger is that when she sees the multitude drinking gladly of the 
waters which flow from the rock she has smitten, she may be 
tempted, like Moses, to assert ownership and to insist that all who 
drink shall do homage to her. The dream of the ardent and un- 
intelligent churchman of every denomination is that the kingdom 
of heaven is to come by all persons joining his church. If the 
Episcopal Church mistakes the current of the world’s life at 
present for the beginning of the realization of this dream, she will 
either awake soon to disappointment, or, in order to dream on 
peacefully, herself enter the Church of Rome. Doubtless she will 
reap a benefit from the world’s discovery of her storehouse, in an 
increase to some extent of her membership, such, as has been 
pointed out, as is already the case. But the dream of Pope Hilde- 
brand can never be realized; and if the Episcopal Church is to 
avoid the fate of the Jewish Church, the fate which seems prob- 
ably that of the Romish Church, she must make no attempt to 
assert a patent on any forms of truth or methods of spiritual life, 
but must count it her glory to give of all she has and not ask that 
her name as giver be remembered, nor be jealous if what she 
regards as her message gets into the world in other ways than 
through her. The great opportunity which every prophet who 
has “a burden” covets, is now before her. People are flocking, 
eager to hear from some one the message she has been longing to 
preach. Surely there can be no higher function than to give them 
the message, no matter whether communicant-lists are increased 
or not; no greater joy than that to know they are receiving it, 
no matter whose the lips from which they hear it. That men are 
fed, and that she has been privileged to aid in the feeding, must 
be her satisfaction, as it was that of the unnamed boy who fur- 
nished the five loaves and two fishes to our Lord. 


Frederic Palmer. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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POSSIBLE PROGRESSION IN THE PUNISHMENT OF 
CRIMINALS. 


THE people of the United States are the heirs of two systems of 
laws: the one system is religious, the other system is political ; 
the one system is derived from Hebrew legislation modified in its 
transmission by Christianity, the other system is derived from 
Roman law modified in its transmission by the customs of Teu- 
tonic nations. The “Ten Commandments” of the Hebrews and 
the “‘ Twelve Decemviral Tables” of the Romans form the earliest 
written basis of our legal codes; and it is well known that the 
customs of Teutonic nations, including the Anglo-Saxons, form 
the basis of ourcommon law. That our laws have been affected by 
Hebrew legislation is apparent in a case like that of the colony 
of Connecticut, which based its legislative acts upon the laws of 
Moses, and cited chapter and verse as a sufficient authority for 
prohibiting certain acts and punishing certain crimes. The same 
fact is also apparent in the attempt to justify slavery and similar 
institutions by a direct appeal to the laws of Moses. The theory 
and the practice of criminal justice under the Roman Empire also 
has had a powerful effect on modern society. And the customs of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors continued down to the present time are 
cited as sufficient authority for judicial decisions based upon com- 
mon law. A study of these sources of law may cast some light 
upon our present system of punishments, and may lead to an in- 
quiry into the possibilities of progress in the punishment of crimi- 
nals. There were three kinds of punishment under Hebrew legis- 
lation, namely, restitution, retaliation, and death. The cases of 
restitution were such as these: if a man in a quarrel smote an- 
other so as to disable him, he should pay for the wounded man’s 
loss of time and cause him to be thoroughly healed. Ifa man 
hurt a woman with child and caused a miscarriage, he should be 
punished according as the woman’s husband should lay upon him, 
and should pay as the judges should determine. If a man stole 
an ox ora sheep and killed it or sold it, he should restore five oxen 
for an ox and four sheep fora sheep. Ifa stolen animal were 
found alive in the hand of the thief, he should restore double. If 
aman accepted the keeping of an article for his neighbor and it 
should be stolen, he should pay double to the owner. Thus where 
restitution was possible restitution was to be made, not to the 


state but to the injured person. The second kind of punishment 
VOL. xVUI. — NO. 100. 26 
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was retaliation. If men in striving together injured a woman they 
should be punished according to the injury, “life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” This was the com- 
mon principle of retaliation. Injury to a servant might be com- 
pensated by the gift of freedom. If a man killed a beast, he 
should restore it. If one man killed another, he should be put to 
death. These laws bound the stranger as well as the Hebrew citi- 
zen. The third penalty was death. Death was inflicted for blas- 
phemy or cursing God, for idolatry, for teaching idolatry, for 
cursing father or mother, for disobedience to parents, for certain 
carnal sins, for stealing and selling a man, for keeping an ox 
known to be dangerous, in case the ox caused death, and for will- 
ful murder. Two things are noticeable about these punishments, 
namely the absence of torture and the absence of fines. Death by 
stoning seems to us very cruel, but there is no evidence that. pain 
was needlessly protracted, and no torture preceded the infliction 
of the death penalty. 

Retaliation was a restraint upon private vengeance, rather than 
a license to commit injury on one who had done wrong. 

Restitution was a payment made to an injured person, and not 
a fine paid to the public. The design of these punishments, so far 
as that design is stated in the law itself, was not the satisfaction 
of offended justice nor the reformation of the criminal; but the 
design was to deter men from evil, and to cut off evil-doers from the 
land. Punishment of crime, under Hebrew law, was preventive 
and surgical. Hebrew citizens were required to keep the law, that 
they might not be abhorred of the Lord and cast out of the land ; 
that they might put away evil from among men; and that they 
might be holy unto the Lord. 

Heathen laws differ from Hebrew laws both in the nature and 
the design of punishment. Authorities upon criminal law are 
quite well agreed that private vengeance is the primal source of 
punishment, and that, originally, punishment was pain inflicted by 
one who had suffered wrong upon him who had done the wrong. 
Ancient criminal law is not the law of crime, that is, of offenses 
against the state, but of delicta, that is, of “ torts,” or wrongs, or 
offenses against the individual. Punishment of torts was inflicted, 
at first, by the family of the injured person and then, as society 
became organized, punishment was inflicted by the tribe or the 
state. An ancient court, says Theodore W. Dwight, took as its 
guide the measure of vengeance likely to be exacted by the ag- 
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grieved person. ‘“ In early times,” says Maine, “ men were per- 
suaded that the impulses of the injured person were the proper 
measure of vengeance to be exacted.” A curious and interesting 
illustration of this is seen in an old law which permitted a thief, if 
caught, to be executed at once, but which forbade his execution 
if he was not immediately put to'death. In this case the law 
recognized the fact that an injured man in the heat of passion 
would be likely to demand the death of the thief, but that, after 
his passion had cooled, he would hardly inflict so severe a penalty ; 
therefore, the law was framed not with reference to strict justice, 
but to the changeable feelings of an injured man. ‘“ Cruelty,” 
says Mr. Pike in his “ History of Crime,” ‘is one of the most 
strongly marked characteristics of the savage. To inflict torture 
is one of his greatest delights.” It is quite natural that under 
a law which grades punishment by the anger and the wish of an 
injured person torture should be inflicted upon criminals. It is 
also natural under such a theory of crime and punishment that 
crime should be canceled by the payment of such money or goods 
as would satisfy an offended person. These two things, torture 
and the payment of money or its equivalent, are noticeable in 
the history of criminal law. 

“ At one time in Rome,” says Lecky, in his “ History of European 
Morals,” * if a master was murdered in his house, all his slaves who 
were not in chains or helplessly sick were to be put to death.” 
“ When slaves were executed for crime their deaths were of a 
most hideous kind.” Among the Romans a parricide was sewn 
up alive in a sack with venomous serpents and thrown into the sea 
or river, so that the heavens might be hidden from him while still 
alive, and the earth deny him a grave when dead. With all the 
respect of the Romans for law and justice, cruelty marked the 
punishment ofcrime. The methods of punishing Christians in the 
persecutions under the Empire afford an illustration of the cruelty 
of the times. “ We read,” says Lecky, “ of Christians bound in 
chains of red-hot iron; of others who were torn to the very bone 
by shells or hooks of iron ; of two hundred and twenty-seven con- 
verts sent on one occasion to the mines, each with the sinews of 
one leg severed by red-hot iron, and with an eye scooped from its 
socket ; of fires so slow that the victims writhed for hours in their 
agonies ; of bodies torn limb from limb or sprinkled with burning 
lead ; of mingled salt and vinegar poured over the flesh that was 
bleeding from the rack ; of tortures prolonged and varied through 
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entire days.” These tortures were -inflicted when it was evident 
that the subjects of them would not recant. They were inflicted 
simply to gratify a love of cruelty. The cruelty of punishments is 
indicated by the changes in the laws of later times. Constantine 
prohibited “ the administration of poisons, of various kinds of tor- 
tures such as stoning, hangitig, mutilation, and throwing from a 
height; for these, the emperor said, are the cruelties of the ruth- 
less barbarians.” 

But it is especially among the Teutonic tribes that torture was 
to be found. This element of torture continued even after the in- 
troduction of Christianity. In old Saxony, a young woman who 
fell from virtue was sometimes forced to hang herself, or be 
whipped by women from village to village until she died. After 
the Saxon invasion of Britain, the punishments inflicted upon the 
helpless were most severe and cruel: “ Eyes were plucked out; 
the nose, ears, and upper lip were cut off ; the scalp was torn away ; 
men branded on the forehead, without hands, without feet, with- 
out tongues, lived as an example of the danger which attended 
the commission of petty crimes.” A favorite method of death in 
Gaul and Great Britain was by fire. Sometimes offenders were 
put in a wicker cage made in the form of some idol, surrounded 
by wood, and burned. One single case illustrating the idea of tor- 
ture as a satisfaction for crime, even in modern times, may be 
given. Itis taken from “ Pike’s History of Crime.” In the year 
1530, a cook, named Rose, put poison into a pot in the house of 
the Bishop of Rochester, thereby poisoning several persons and 
killing two. By an act of Parliament, she was publicly boiled to 
death in Smithfield. The statute, however, which had been passed 
to gratify vengeance was soon repealed. It is worthy of note, in 
passing, that so eminent a legal writer as Swift affirms that such 
severe penalties did not lessen the number of crimes. 

A second form of punishment is that of fines. Mr. H. S. San- 
ford, at one time minister to France, and who submitted a report 
to the United States Senate on “ The Penal Codes of Europe,” 
says in the introduction to that work: “The system of blood for 
blood leads gradually to the practice of buying with money an 
atonement for the crime from the injured person or his family, who 
continue for a long time to have the choice to take justice into 
their own hands, or on complaint before the tribunals of the people 
to receive compensation from the offender in money.” 

In Teutonic law, a fine in goods or money was a common pen- 
alty. Among the Germans, even murder could be canceled by 
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the payment of cattle or horses to the family of the deceased and 
to the tribe or its chief. Theft, assault and robbery, libel, slan- 
der, “all gave rise to an obligation or vinculum juris, and were 
all requited by a payment of money” (Maine’s Ancient Law). 
“Under Anglo-Saxon law, a sum was placed on the life of every 
freeman according to his rank, and a sum for nearly every injury 
which could be done to his civil rights, honor, or peace.” Payment 
of money as a satisfaction to public justice for crime committed 
came to be regarded as a source of income to the state; and, no 
doubt, this fact has favored the continuance of the system. In 
England, in comparatively modern times, even suicide was pun- 
ished by the confiscation of property, and the law of suicide was as 
blindly vindictive as most other laws. ‘The Church,” says Brace, 
“encouraged fines to check vengeance.” This may, in part, 
account for the fact that while the element of torture has been 
growing less in the system of modern punishments, the element of 
fines still holds a very prominent place. In Europe, punishments 
for crime are death, hard labor for life, banishment, civil degrada- 
tion, and fines; in the United States, punishments are, in the 
main, death, imprisonment for life or a term of years, and fines. 

The state and the church react upon each other and, therefore, 
it may be noted, in passing, that pagan conceptions of crime and 
punishment have had considerable influence in shaping certain 
formal doctrines of scholastic theology. Christ lays stress upon 
the withholding of the gifts of grace from the unworthy, and the 
taking away of the things which have been given from those who 
misuse them, as punishment; but scholastic theology lays stress 
upon torture as the punishment of sin. 

According to Christ, they who believe not shall not enter his 
kingdom ; the foolish virgins are excluded from the marriage ; 
the man without a wedding garment is cast out from the feast ; 
the idle servant who hid his talent in a napkin is deprived of it; 
the wicked husbandmen are destroyed; and as tares are burned 
in the harvest, so the worthless and the wicked shall be destroyed 
in the end of the world. With the exception of the parable of 
Dives, and a passage or two like that of the servant beaten with 
few or many stripes, Christ lays stress upon exclusion from his 
kingdom, deprivation of gifts, and destruction as the punishment 
of sin. But scholastic theology in its doctrinal statements, in its 
popular sermons, and in its poetry, has laid stress upon torture as 
the proper punishment of sin, thus following the analogy of pagan 
criminal law. Hebrew legislation was expressly for the purpose 
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of putting away evil and of conserving the nation. But scholastic 
theology has taught that punishment, whether divine or human, 
is primarily and essentially to satisfy the feelings or the justice 
of the person or persons offended. Standard works on law have 
taught the same doctrine. 

Again, the conception of crime as an offense which can be can- 
celed by the endurance of so much suffering, or by the payment 
of so much money, contributed to that commercial idea of atone- 
ment which was formulated by Anselm, who held sin to be an 
unpaid debt. If sin is equivalent to a debt which suffering can 
discharge, then there may be a commercial balancing of sin and 
suffering. This was consonant with the opinion of the pagan 
priests of Gaul and Britain, who held “ that the sacrifice of hu- 
man beings was pleasant to the powers which ruled the universe, 
and that the life of one human being could be given for the life 
and welfare of another, and that the wrath of the gods could 
always be appeased if not by one life by many.” 

Such conceptions contributed to the formation and credence of 
the theory of a commercial and limited atonement. 

Again, the idea of canceling crime by the payment of money 
made possible both the doctrine and the practice of the sale of 
indulgences. The practice of canceling crime by the reception 
of money, which existed in the state, was easily transferred to the 
church: and the doctrine of indulgences was consistent with the 
doctrines of a commercial imputation of Christ’s righteousness, of 
works of supererogation, and of the power of the remission of sins 
lodged in the church. 

It is evident that, by the influence of Christian truth, these 
formal doctrines have been abandoned or modified. Indulgence 
for sin is denounced. The limitation of Christ’s atonement is 
denied ; and even some who hold the satisfaction theory of atone- 
ment would modify, if possible, its commercial features. Torture . 
as the chief punishment of sin is not emphasized as it once was. 
If the truth and the spirit of Christ have been removing pagan 
principles from Christian doctrines, would it not be well for Chris- 
tian nations to allow the same truth and spirit to react, through the 
church, upon the state so that the civil conception of crime and 
of punishment may become more Christian, and thereby more 
true ? 

Various theories of the right of punishment have been pro- 
posed. It has been asserted that it is the right of legitimate self- 
defense (system of Locke); that it is a mystic right emanating 
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from heaven and delegated to men by the Deity (system of Joseph 
de Maistre) ; that it is the right of the retribution of evil for evil 
(system of Cousin, Guizot, ete.) ; that it is the right of preservation, 
the first right of the individual (Frank). Now without discussing 
the philosophy of punishment, without denying that crime deserves 
punishment, and without overlooking the fact that there is an ele- 
ment of justice in man which demands and approves of the pun- 
ishment of sin, because it is sin, it may be safely affirmed that a 
human judge is in no condition to measure the moral turpitude 
of a prisoner who stands at the bar, or to estimate the exact degree 
of his guilt, or to determine the kind and the duration of the 
punishment which his sin deserves. This must all be left to omnis- 
cient wisdom and absolute justice. The Christian state, like the 
Christian man, must not avenge itself, but must leave vengeance 
unto the Lord, who will repay or who will reward every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. By the natural limitations of the knowledge 
and the power of men, civil punishment must have as its object 
the preservation of the morals and the welfare of the people and 
the putting away of evil from among them. Punishment of 
crime, as to its object, must be preventive, or corrective, or surgi- 
eal. It is a growing belief in this fact, perhaps, which has so 
largely removed the element of torture from modern _punish- 
ments. The ancient system of fines, however, still flourishes, 
and many citizens cherish the belief that it is proper for the state 
to increase its revenues by canceling crime for money. There 
may be cases, of the nature of fraud, where a fine is a proper 
penalty; but even here a fine may be insufficient. Fines, of 
course, are conceived of as so much property taken away from a 
man, and hence a punishment. But fines, like all payments of 
money, grant permission to a man to do or to enjoy one thing if 
he is willing to do without some other thing. One man may pre- 
fer to attend a theatre and see a spectacle rather than to buy a 
garment with a dollar; another man may prefer to pay ten dol- 
lars, even in the form of a fine, for a night’s debauch rather than 
to pay it for a suit of clothes. License may be viewed as restraint, 
for it sets conditions and limitations about that which is licensed ; 
but it may, also, be viewed as liberty granted to do the thing 
licensed. Ought a state ever to license a moral wrong for money ? 
Ought the State of Louisiana to license a lottery for any consid- 
eration of money? If the sale of intoxicating liquors is held to be 
wrong, ought a state, for money, to license the sale of them? If 
liquors must and will be sold, would it not be, morally, better to 
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permit the sale by all who sell within limitations, and to deprive, 
forever, of the liberty of selling all who sell to the known injury 
of men? So also with fines. A fine for drunkenness may be 
regarded as depriving a man of so much property ; but, practi- 
cally, it is a license to get drunk granted by the state to the man 
who will, subsequently, pay the state for that privilege. For a 
consideration, paid beforehand, a saloon keeper may sell liquor 
and make men drunk; for a consideration, paid afterwards, a 
man may frequent a saloon and get drunk. We need some more 
consistent and more Christian system than this. Cannot some 
statesman devise a better one? Again, fines make punishments 
unequal, and thereby distinguish between the rich and the poor. 
A man who has money, or who has no family to support, may feel 
no inconvenience in paying a fine of ten dollars or more for some 
misdemeanor ; but the man who has a family to support, and but 
little money, is, practically, punished much more heavily than the 
other, and if he cannot pay his fine he is sent to jail and deprived 
of his place and labor. The woman who is making money out of 
a house of shame is not punished much by an occasional fine ; she 
can soon make it good. 

Granted that fines do something in the way of restraint, yet 
the practical inequality of them, as measured by the ability of 
men to pay, and the liberty granted thereby to men who can 
pay, indicate their injustice and their insufficiency as punish- 
ments. They are, to a large degree, the civil sale of indulgences. 

Our brief terms of imprisonment, also, neither reform the 
criminal nor protect society from his evil, except during his 
incarceration, nor satisfy, to any considerable degree, the public 
sense of justice. In view of a growing dissatisfaction with 
our present system of punishments, the question may be raised 
whether it would not be well to study our laws in their sources and 
their development, and to modify what is heathen in them, and to 
give a more prominent place to what is Christian. Might it not 
be well to grant the rights of citizenship, not to all who have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, but only to such as, having 
attained that age, have also attained a certain degree of intelli- 
gence and of moral character? Thus virtue would be rewarded, 
and vice would receive a degradation after the analogy of the 
kingdom of heaven. How it would purify the political atmos- 
phere of a city like New York if all paupers and criminals had 
no power of voting! Might it not be well to revive the Hebrew 
custom of restitution to an extent now unknown to our laws? 
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There is a case on record in Connecticut where a woman was 
robbed of money; the thieves were caught ; they gave bond for 
appearance in court, paying the bond in large part with the 
money stolen from the woman; they failed to appear in court, 
forfeiting the bond ; although the state received more money than 
had been stolen from the woman, yet the state kept the money 
and the woman received nothing. That is to say, thieves stole 
money from a certain woman and paid it to the state, which 
claimed to be the woman’s protector, and the state kept the money, 
and the thieves went free. There is room for improvement here. 
Might it not be well to lay more stress upon the Christian idea 
of deprivation? Let malpractice in a profession prohibit, thence- 
forth, from the practice of that profession, as is now the case in 
certain instances. Let unnecessary risks and the loss of money 
held in trust on the part of bankers and brokers and similar men 
prohibit from the prosecution of that business, and let restitution 
be made so far as possible. Might it not be well to revive and 
enlarge, practically, the Hebrew death penalty? This would not 
require the taking of life now, but the cutting off from society 
of all who show themselves to be unworthy and unfit for society. 
Let all such be incarcerated, or kept under police care, and com- 
pelled to labor for their own support until such time as the pre- 
sumption will be that they are qualified to resume their place in 
society. Who would commit an insane man to an asylum for a 
definite period ?_ Why should a criminal be committed for such 
a period? There might be a minimum term before the expiration 
of which he could not be discharged, but the maximum time 
should depend upon his fitness for liberty and self-support. The 
inadequacy and insufficiency of the present,system of punishment 
are apparent. This paper is not an attempt to frame a system of 
laws ; but the above suggestions are made in the hope that in a 
government by the people for the people, citizens, who are the 
rulers and the source of law, may think upon these things until, 
thought taking form in speech and statute and act, we may ar- 
rive at a more rational, just, and beneficial conception of law, 
crime, and punishment, and so have more of the kingdom of 


heaven upon earth. 
William W. McLane. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE REGRESSION OF THE CRITICAL ATTACK ON THE DEITY 
OF CHRIST. 


WHEN, two centuries ago, Bishop Bull prepared his massive “ Defense 
of the Nicene Faith,” the contention of his opponents was that the doc- 
trine of the deity of Christ originated with Athanasius and his contempo- 
raries. 

A second attack discovered the origin of this dogma in the Platonism 
of the Fathers, and thus assigned it a much earlier date, carrying it 
back, in its nebulous beginnings at least, from the fourth century of our 
era to the second. This position was taken, in a qualified way, by a 
French reformed pastor, in a work posthumously published at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and afterwards translated into English, and still 
later into German. In the time of the early English and New England 
Unitarianism this explanation of the origin of the church doctrine of the 
Trinity gained considerable currency, and is not without influence still. 
It is interesting and instructive to recur to this phase of the critical 
attack on the deity of Christ, and observe how phrases current in the 
latest criticism and now becoming quite familiar, originated in this ear- 
lier opposition. Who has not become conversant with the contrast be- 
tween the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith? It is the modern 
phrase for the older contrast between the “ crucified ” and the “ theolo- 
gical” Jesus. Who is not repeatedly reminded of the antagonism between 
a Christ for Palestinian peasants and for Greek philosophers, or between 
a living human personality and a metaphysical divinity ; or of the evil 
wrought by theology in substituting the one for the other? And all 
the while it is not merely the newest criticism that thus talks, but that 
of nearly two centuries ago. 

That which specially, distinguishes the present critical attack is that 
it has made a further regression. The metaphysical dogma of the divin- 
ity of Christ is no longer laid at the door of the Nicene Council, nor yet 
in its beginnings upon the Greek apologists and the speculative Origen, 
but upon writers whose works are included in our New Testament. In- 
stead of the Platonism of the Fathers, we now read of the Hellenism 
of Hebrews, of Colossians and Ephesians, and of the Fourth Gospel. 
The “ metaphysical” dogma is within the canon, as the church has for 
long believed. Even the Apostle Paul, in the four Epistles acknow- 
ledged to be his by the Tiibingeri school, and in Philippians, which is now 
associated with these in genuineness, prepares the way for the later 
canonical theologizing of Christ. So that the long process of reflective, 
philosophical, metaphysical construction of the Athanasian dogma of 
Christ’s divinity, which culminated in the ecumenical Nicene Creed, is 
now by the most advanced and independent historical criticism discovered 
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to be more than foreshadowed — it is actually in substance anticipated — 
within the circle of literary products which before the middle of the sec- 
ond century were generally recognized in the Christian churches as reli- 
giously authoritative. 

Three lines of this dogmatic or theological development are definitely 
recognized : that of the supernatural birth of Jesus ; that of his preéxist- 
ence ; that of his metaphysical union with God, or the Logos doctrine 
and that of his divine Sonship. 

We will not undertake here to weigh carefully the value of these criti- 
eal results, but will only say that we accept them as a fair interpretation of 
the teaching of the books in question, in so far as it is maintained that 
they definitely affirm or necessarily imply the true divinity of Christ ; 
and further, that however mediated this teaching may have been by 
existing conditions of religious and theological thought, and through 
whatever reflective processes it arose, we recognize in it a product of the 
promised Spirit of Christ and of God. We accept it, in other words, 
as religiously authoritative. 

But it is not from this point of view that we now commend it to at- 
tention ; we have another end in view. The attack which began with 
ascribing the dogma of Christ’s divinity to the Church Fathers of the 
fourth century, and then was forced by the evidence into the third and 
second centuries, is now pressed by the same necessity back into the 
century at whose beginning stands the baptism of Jesus. And within 
this century, it is held, occurred a theological movement whose outcome 
is the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the Deity of our Lord. Even in 
the generation that knew the facts of his earthly life, or stood at but 
one remove, began that view of his Person which the Christian Church 
has ever since maintained, and which the opposition of Arius brought to 
symbolic expression. 

Suppose, now, the contention of a rationalistic criticism be granted, 
namely, that the dogma of Christ’s divinity is solely the product of 
human reflection. The question remains: Of what was it a reflection ? 
What originated, formed, and established it? What sort of a Person 
was He whose brief human life and briefest public ministry persuaded men 
of his own time and of the next generations that he was divine? His life 
was confessedly human. He had died on the cross. What had there 
been in the forms of that life which was more than human? What was 
there in his death beyond that of a martyr? He had predicted his resur- 
rection. Was the prophecy fulfilled? He had promised to send his Spirit. 
Was the gift received? What in the risen Jesus inspired belief in the 
preéxistent Christ ? What in the incarnate Word confirmed men in the 
doctrine that He was the uncreated Son of the Father ? 

It is easy, in reply, to point to the speculations of Palestinian and 
Alexandrian Judaism, to the Platonism of Philo and the theogonies of 
heathenism. What within two or three generations from the crucifixion 
filled those empty philosophic formulas with the solid content of a con- 
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crete personal life, changed metaphysical propositions into ethical realities, 
established a kingdom centering in a divine living Person obeyed in faith, 
introduced and sustained a life, more powerful now than ever, of con- 
scious divine fellowship in the Holy Spirit? What sort of a man, we ask 
again, was He who touched every living thing and brought it into rela- 
tion to himself, — to whose glorification philosophy as well as religion, 
Alexandria and Rome as well as Jerusalem, were compelled to minister, 
who constrained monotheistic Hebrews to offer him divine worship, and 
polytheistic pagans to forsake their idols and confess that there is one 
God, the Father Almighty, and one Lord, and one Spirit? The greater 
the number and variety of the sources from which that early Christian 
thought drew its treasures, the more commanding appears the power that 
attracted, concentrated, and combined them. The doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity is not merely the teaching of inspiration ; it is the philosophy of 
history. 

It seems sometimes to be thought that if we could rid ourselves of all 
the accumulations of tradition and human speculations and corruptions, 
and look into the face of the man of Nazareth and hear his voice, we 
should forever part company with our theological Christ. Those who 
knew Him best in his earthly life did not doubt of his risen and glorified 
life. Those who thought most of what He was when present saw in Him 
the most now that He was gone. So transcendent was his glory that it 
illumined all that had gone before. He reigned as Lord who had died 
asaman. There was a new knowledge of God, a new ethical standard, 
a new life in the Spirit, his gift. Out of it all, be it with or without special 
divine revelations, there came a new theology, a new doctrine of God. 
We might have lived then and not moved on with Paul or with John or 
with those whom they influenced ; but if we had failed to do so, what 
reason have we to suppose that in so doing we would have been wiser 
than Apostles ? 

It seems sometimes, again, to be thought that a human Christ, discov- 
ered to be only such, is more helpful to our humanity than the theological 
Christ. If by the latter term is meant a mere article of a Creed, we care 
not to make any issue. If it be meant that the apprehension of Christ 
himself as divine conflicts with his greatest human helpfulness, it seems 
to us more true to say that it was most of all his helpfulness to men that 
constrained them to accept and proclaim his divinity. Nor do we see any 
reason to believe that our humanity can in Him be reconciled to God, and 
restored to God, save as it is true that in Him ethically, spiritually, and 
— that these words may have their necessary value — metaphysically, and 
essentially, dwells the fullness of God. 

That movement of thought which the latest attack upon the divinity of 
Christ puts substantially within the apostolic age was no arbitrary devel- 
opment, but the inevitable outcome of the primitive faith in Christ. 
Criticism, by showing how early the dogma of his divinity arose, is wit- 
nessing to its truth. 
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THE RECENT ELECTION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Tat Mr. Mercier would be defeated was highly probable some weeks 
before the election; that his defeat would be so overwhelming was not 
anticipated even by his opponents. The result is due to many causes. 
Mr. Mercier’s administration had been extravagant in expenditure. The 
debt of the Province has more than doubled during the five years of his 
tule, amounting now to $24,423,684, above all assets.1_ This fact alone 
must have greatly disturbed the economical habitants. Pressed by 
charges of dishonest use of public funds,,not only for electioneering pur- 
poses, but for more personal ends, Mr. Mercier, instead of refuting the 
accusations against himself and those associated with him in power, re- 
sorted to appeals to prejudices of race and religion. The English voters 
were turned in a body against him. High-minded Liberals were com- 
pelled to forsake him. The federal bye-elections everywhere went in 
rapid succession, and almost in solid column, for the Conservatives. It 
was evident that he and his party could no longer have influence at 
Ottawa. The only hope of federal aid in relieving the provincial debt 
must be from his opponents. He never had the cordial support of the 
hierarchy. He was not a man that Cardinal Taschereau could affect. 
He had worked through the Jesuits, but the Jesuits have a measure of 
worldly wisdom. They want a tool that has edge. The adverse dis- 
closures before the Commissions could not be ignored nor met. Mr. 
Mercier was of no further use. The Jesuits dropped him, —a sign and 
a seal that his power was gone. The defeat became a rout. Mr. Mer- 
cier, though chosen to the Assembly, is compelled to decline his election. 

It is evident that the electors did not confront a simple moral issue. 
Bankruptcy of the treasury was as clear a factor as bankruptcy in polit- 
ical morality. Increased and heavy taxation, decline in securities, were 
as evident to the voters as jobbery and perversion of funds. ‘The con- 
stitutional question could wait; something must be done at once to stop 
leaks, arrest improvidence, restore credit. 

Recognizing these varied elements of the result, we think it may still 
fairly be claimed as of moral worth. The ultimate fact is, that the 
people believed that Mr. Mercier and his cabinet had perpetrated, or 
made themselves responsible for, illegal and dishonest use of the public 
funds. Possibly other causes would have defeated him. They would 
not have driven him from the Assembly and from public life. If he 
could have vindicated his integrity and honor, he might at least have 
headed a powerful opposition. As it is, not only he is overthrown, but 
his political policy and party as well. ‘The undivided mass of French 
Canadians, the curés, the hierarchy, will no longer recognize him as a 


1 An official statement, given to the electors, showed that when Mr. Mercier 
became premier, the provincial assets were $10,754,280; the debts, $22,143,447. 
At his removal the assets were $11,561,191 ; the debts, $35,984,875. 
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leader. The Nationalist party is at an end; the alliance of Liberalism 
and Jesuitism and Ultramontanism, for the present at least, is dissolved. 
The Ithuriel spear has touched the falsehood at the heart of its fabrication. 
A moral issue has proved more potent than all questions of constitutional 
power, ascendancy of race, cunning policies of corrupt and selfish poli- 
ticians, — afflavit Deus, —to repeat the maxim Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
recently applied to all Jesuit schemes as they seem to be culminating in 
complete victories, — affiavit Deus et dissipati sunt. 

The result is creditable to the religious and moral character of the 
people of Quebec. It has been a common saying, we apprehend, that no 
question of boodle could determine their voting. The recent election 
goes some way to qualify such a judgment; we should be glad to believe 
that it amounts to a refutation. Something has certainly been gained in 
the way of moral education. The voters, comparatively untrained in 
the methods of responsible government, have been called upon to deal 
with a question where responsibility assumed an almost palpable concrete- 
ness, and this in an ethical form and presence. People asked: Shall we 
make a moral issue, or a race question, or a constitutional one, para- 
mount? ‘The real and accepted issue became, directly or indirectly, the 
first. That it was also prudential and economical, there is no doubt. 
But it was none the less plainly one of honesty and integrity. 

We are not sanguine that the vice of boodleism is more than- rebuked 
in Quebec and Dominion politics. The evil is deeply seated. All parties 
are more or less implicated in it and responsible for it. Nor is Jesuitism 
changed in principle or characteristic methods. The leading men in the 
De Boucherville ministry are pronounced Ultramontanes. Questions are 
likely to arise which will test the relations of the government to the 
special interests which Mr. Mercier adopted, and by such means gained 
or held his sway. ‘There will doubtless be greater decency of behavior. 
The men to whom we have referred are regarded as more sincere than 
those whom they have displaced. There has always been more or less 
distrust of Mr. Mercier. There is none of the present premier. But 
will the administration promote progress in intelligence, self-government, 
equitable dealing with citizens of every race and religion? What is to 
be the provincial policy upon federal questions? It will be interesting 
also to observe the course which will be taken upon the constitutional 
question. We believe the people of Quebec have acted wisely in sub- 
ordinating this to the urgent moral and economical issues ; we do not 
think it can be shown that Mr. Angers has violated the letter of the Con- 
stitution. But the old contest between government by prerogative and 
by the people is only accentuated by recent occurrences, and must come 
to the front sooner or later. 
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NOAH PORTER. 


Ex-PRESIDENT Porter, of Yale, died, full of years, on the 4th of 
March. He filled the presidency of the university from 1871 to 1886, 
retaining the chair of philosophy, which he had held during the twenty- 
five years preceding 1871. The middle-aged alumni of the college knew 
him as one of the senior professors of Woolsey’s administration. Of 
those professors Professor J. D. Dana, the geologist, a considerably 
younger man than Dr. Porter, alone survives. It was a strong Faculty, 
containing, besides Porter and Dana, Hadley, Thacher, and Loomis. Dr. 
Porter would not have been chosen from it to the presidency if he had 
not made a deep impression inside and outside the college as a thinker 
and a teacher. 

A secondary reason for his appointment may well have been his hearty 
sympathy with the spiritual aims and the methods of Yale. This was 
doubtless inborn, for his father, whose name he bore, was a distinguished 
Connecticut clergyman, and for thirty-nine years a member of the college 
corporation. It gained additional strength from another circumstance 
only less potent than that of birth. Dr. Porter was the son-in-law and 
the literary executor of Professor N. W. Taylor, Yale’s brilliant theo- 
logian, and was probably more fully identified than any other Yale man 
of his generation with “the New Haven theology,” so famous and so 
fiercely attacked a half century ago. The aims and methods of the col- 
lege would find a champion in a man bound to it by such ties, if anywhere. 
Dr. Porter believed in them fully, and supported them zealously. His 
book, ‘The American Colleges and the American Public,” published just 
before his election to the presidency, was a defense of the leading fea- 
tures of the Yale system, — compulsory attendance upon religious exer- 
cises, a prescribed course of study in which classical studies should hold 
a prominent part, recitations and daily marks, — against criticisms passed 
by the advocates of freer methods. 

As president, Dr. Porter was true to the positions taken in his book, 
as was to be expected. That he did not, however, hold to those positions 
in a blind or bigoted way may be inferred from two important modifica- 
tions of the Yale system made during his administration, — the abandon- 
ment of one of the two compulsory Sunday services, and the introduction 
of elective studies into the curriculum to the extent of making one fourth 
the exercises of the two last years “ electives.” 

Probably the greater part of his friends think that he would not have 
erred in making still larger concessions to the desire for freedom in study. 
But when they remember the distinguished success of the preceding ad- 
ministration, which adhered yet more rigidly to the old ways, and recall 
the fact that Dr. Porter was sixty years of age when he became presi- 
dent, they feel little disposition to criticise his conservatism. ‘The present 
administration, in reaffirming the leading ideas of the system for which 
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Dr. Porter contended, — compulsory attendance upon religious services, 
the value of the recitation and marking method, and the indispensableness 
of the study of the classics to a liberal education, — has, after all, declared 
him essentially right in his contention. 

President Porter’s merits as a philosophical and religious thinker and 
teacher are well known. We do not care to dwell upon them longer than 
to express our belief that the theistic view of the universe and the 
spiritual view of man had not a more accomplished defender among the 
teachers of his generation in this country than this acute and learned 
philosopher. His “‘ Human Intellect ”’ is a book solid, comprehensive, and 
effective enough, we think, to justify this opinion. Its excellence was 
affirmed by the honorary degree of doctor of laws given its author (and 
to him alone of American philosophers) by the University of Edinburgh 
at its tercentenary celebration in 1884. 

Leaving Dr. Porter’s intellectual work with this recognition of its worth, 
we would say a few things about the character of the man. The trait 
which comes first to the mind of a pupil is his geniality. He was a man 
with whom young men felt at home from the first. No one of his col- 
leagues was found by students as accessible as he, no one received so 
much of their confidence. This was due in great measure to kindness of 
heart, which he had in an uncommon degree. It was due also to a tem- 
peramental quality, one which had a great and varied influence upon his 
life, — the range of intellectual interests. He liked young men because 
they interested him. He did not have that special and intense regard for 
them which some men have had who were great teachers and little more. 
His interest in them was one form of his intellectual vitality, a keen in- 
terest in all interesting things and especially in life. He cared much for 
literature and was widely read in it, as his ‘‘ Books and Reading ” show. 
He loved Nature ardently, seeking her fastnesses even in advanced years 
with surprising energy and enthusiasm. He was interested in life. The 
work and experiences of the ordinary man drew his attention. Those 
who traveled with him remarked his endeavor to come into the living of 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” 

This freshness and vitality of mind appeared especially in his restless 
activity in his own department. All thoughts about the truth of things 
interested him, and he tried to master all that were given to the world. 
He read very widely in philosophy and ethics, and he read sympatheti- 
cally. A writer for the daily press has said since Dr. Porter’s death that 
“his earnest effort to understand his antagonist was his great distinction 
as a philosophical critic.’ We would amend this sentence by substituting 
“ hearty desire” for “ earnest effort,” for we believe that he tried to 
enter into the ideas of minds unlike his own, not from a sense of duty, 
but from the interest which those ideas had for him. 

This range of intellectual interest, joined to kindliness of spirit, gave 
Dr. Porter’s teaching the calmness which was one of its most winning 
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qualities. He made upon his pupils the impression of having a mind 
genial to other views than his own, and of holding his own in a sweetly 
reasonable way. He never seemed to them dogmatic or bigoted. Some 
of them, indeed, failing to see the reason of his serenity, wondered that 
he was not more anxious to show that he was right and his opponent 
wrong. 

In controversy, too, he was serene. He bore his full share in the re- 
ligious discussions of his time, maintaining his opinions with firmness, 
and subjecting those of his opponents to searching criticism, but his 
polemic was never biting. Professor Fisher says that Calvin’s writings 
“ show a native acerbity which is felt more easily than described, and which 
more than anything else has inspired multitudes with aversion to him.” 
Dr. Porter’s writings, even in controversy, showed the geniality of his 
temper, and inspired kindly feeling in his opponents. 

The sympathetic and genial quality of his mind was apparent in the 
attitude taken by Dr. Porter towards new movements of thought in his 
own denomination. He welcomed fresh Christian thinking, and depre- 
cated any desire to repress it. More than this, he set his face reso- 
lutely against the endeavors which a stifling conservatism repeatedly 
made to control New England Congregationalism. A half century ago 
Dr. Bushnell’s “ Christian Nurture ” was attacked as heretical by some 
clergymen of Connecticut. ‘* The Sunday-School Society,” of Massachu- 
setts, which had undertaken to publish the book, was weak enough to 
drop it as soon as the cry of heresy was raised. Dr. Porter, in a manly 
article in the “ New Englander,” defended the book and rebuked the 
“‘ Society.” 

The position taken then was maintained through his long career. The 
recent attempt of the Prudential Committee of the American Board to im- 
pose a private creed upon missionary candidates found in him a strenuous 
and influential opponent. His article in the “ New Englander” for Decem- 
ber, 1888, entitled “‘ The American Board and the late Boston Council,” 
rebuked kindly but plainly this procedure, as unworthy of the traditions of 
Congregationalism, and as likely to prove disastrous to the missionary 
cause. The article (which was Dr. Porter’s last controversial effort) con- 
tained a splendid vindication of the intellectual rights of Congregationalists. 
From this we would quote a few sentences, as illustrating the courage 
and breadth of the writer. 


“If we may boast of New England the greater and the less, the New Eng- 
land of the West and the East, for any reason, it is for the courage of its prac- 
tical and speculative thinking within the lines and along the borders of our 
churches, and on the summits of speculative inquiry. We need not say how 
manfully the expounders and defenders of Christian speculation and Christian 
exegesis have fought the good fight under the ban of heresy, nor how Edwards 
laid the foundation of an improved theology by daring to apply to its truths 
the methods of the new philosophy, and Moses Stuart was bold to introduce to 
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Andover Hill the new German Hermeneutics under difficulties and an odium 
no less serious than those which have befallen his successors. All that we 
need to contend for is simply tolerance, and on the ground that the opinions 
now in discussion do not concern the essentials of the Christian faith, and 
therefore are entitled to a charitable forbearance by those who reject them.” 


MISSIONARIES, OR “CASES” ?—THE PRESENT QUESTION IN REGARD 
TO APPLICANTS TO THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


In our last issue we brought to light the use which the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board is making of the liberty granted to it 
of putting “ supplementary questions” to candidates for missionary ser- 
vice. We then asked for an explanation, from those competent to give it, 
of the meaning of this liberty, and of the nature of these questions. We 
now ask the much broader question, which we put to the constituency of the 
American Board, namely, in what character are young men applying for 
appointment under the Board to be hereafter considered, as applicants 
for missionary service, or as “ Cases” for theological adjudication ? 

Before we discuss this question, we will state more exactly our own 
position upon the matter of ‘‘ supplementary questions.” We were careful 
in what we said in our disclosure of the present usage of the Prudential 
Committee not to deny the right of the theological questioning of candi- 
dates within the proper limits of inquiry. An applicant might present 
a statement so incomplete or confused that it would be not only proper 
but necessary to follow out the questioning in order to form an opinion of 
his competency. Such continuous questioning, extending it might be over 
a considerable time, would be entirely germane to the uses of the Com- 
mittee. In our desire to see the Committee restricted to its proper 
theological business, we have no wish to see its proper function 
suspended or curtailed. The point of our contention is perfectly 
simple and clear. When the Board instructs applicants that they may 
present their theological views by referring “to any creed of acknow- 
ledged weight,” the assumption is that these creeds of acknowledged 
weight cover the ground of theological inquiry. Questioning outside 
these creeds, and therefore outside the working faith of the Congrega- 
tional churches, we regard as impertinent to the matter in hand, inquisi- 
torial toward young men, and divisive of the denomination.’ And the 

1 In the letter of Dr. Strong, clerk of the Prudential Committee, to the 
Christian Union, March 26, 1892, he falls into this humorous description of the 
way in which the Committee sent out the “supplementary questions” to 
the first of the recent applicants from Andover: “The matter happened to 
come up just at the close of the session, when several members were standing 
by the door, eager to leave for the train. There being no time for delibera- 
tion, it was agreed to put the case over, but that in the mean time the clerk 


should ask of the candidate a brief statement of his views on three points 
of theological belief.” 


From which statement it appears that, whatever may be the haste of the 
Committee in breaking up, there is time to enjoin upon the clerk the sending 
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pursuance of this policy by the Prudential Committee, so entirely 
unexpected by at least the liberal members of the Board, and so entirely 
in violation, as we believe, of the spirit of the instructions given at Minne- 
apolis, will surely revive the dissensions of the past years, or more likely 
insure a very peremptory elimination of the whole personal element in- 
volved in this policy. As is well known, there was a vast deal of unex- 
pressed feeling at the meeting in Minneapolis, as there was a store of 
unreported facts in the possession of the Committee of Nine. We doubt 
if the personal appeal of the President of the Board would avail a sec- 
ond time to hold back the utterances of responsible men, if the occasion 
should again offer, who were at that time determined to make a thorough 
and final settlement, and who supposed that they had made it. 

We have, however, little anxiety about the determination of the future 
management of the Board. The anomaly cannot much longer exist in 
the communion of the Congregational churches of a single body assuming 
the prerogative of a theological dictator, and disturbing the peace of the 
churches upon issues outside the creeds which have been accepted by the 
churches as representative of the denominational faith. Our present 
anxiety is altogether confined to the further use to which young men are 
to be put in the endeavor to change the policy of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. Therefore the pertinence of our immediate inquiry, whether 
applicants before the Committee are hereafter to be considered in the 
light of missionaries, or “ Cases.”’ In other words, is the American Board 
through its appointed agents to put itself into right relations to those 
seeking missionary service under its direction, or is it to be forced right 


out of the “supplementary questions.” In the correspondence of the clerk 
with the applicant referred to, emphasis is laid upon the fact that these ques- 
tions were sent to others as well as te him. We notice also that The /nde- 
pendent and The Advance (in their issue of March 17, 1892) emphasize, in 
almost the same language, the uniformity of the action of the Committee in 
sending out these questions. We quote from The Independent: “ We do not 
understand that these questions are addressed simply to students from An- 
dover. They have been addressed equally to students from Hartford and 
Yale and Oberlin and Chicago. They have heen addressed to a large number 
of applicants who have offered their services since the Minneapolis meeting.” 
The Congregationalist says, March 24, 1892, that “in twenty-five or more 
cases these questions have been sent as given above.” 

This uniformity of action on the part of the Prudential Committee carries with 
it a very suggestive, though unexpected inference. It has its correspondence 
in the significant fact of the absolute unanimity of the applicants in omitting to 
make sufficient reference to the subject-matter of these “ supplementary questions.” 
Applicants, that is, since the Minneapolis meeting, seem to have assumed 
that reference to “creeds of acknowledged weight ” was sufficient, or that 
personal statements of belief, omitting the points involved in these “supple- 
mentary questions ” were sufficient. Otherwise the Committee had no occa- 
sion for sending out these particular “supplementary questions.” Why this 
uniform assumption on the part of young men and young women applying for 
missionary service under the Board? The question admits of but one an- 
swer. The meeting at Minneapolis had left upon the public mind the wide- 


spread impression that controverted points were not again to be pushed to the 
front. 
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into relations by the continuous presentation of applicants as test cases ? 
Must the way to the foreign field be opened by a sufficient number of 
precedents, by the appointment, for example, under the pressure of public 
opinion, of a certain number of sound and altogether acceptable men, 
holding substantially the theological views of the two men who have 
recently been rejected on personal grounds ? 

We address ourselves directly to the majority of the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board. We believe that you are in another mind 
than that in which you passed the restrictive or cautionary resolutions 
adopted at Des Moines, and reaffirmed at Springfield. We believe that 
you would not pass these resolutions to-day in the form in which they stand 
upon the minutes of the Board, and intrust their application to a com- 
mittee made up as the Prudential Committee is now made up in its work- 
ing majority. We interpret the action taken at New York and at Minne- 
apolis as a modification in spirit and in application of the action previously 
taken. But how is a corresponding change in the actual policy of the 
Board in the matter of appointments to be brought about? You have 
seen fit to leave the resolutions unrepealed, and the Prudential Com- 
mittee unchanged in its working majority. How, then, do you expect 
young men holding views like those held by recently rejected candidates 
to be appointed? Is it your desire that they shall fling themselves man 
after man against the Committee intrenched behind the resolutions until 
enough have been sacrificed to establish an unmistakable precedent ? 
We are compelled to ask if this course is worthy of the dignity, or honor, 
or purpose of the American Board. The plan proposed at Minneapo- 
lis was considered a way out of the difficulty, if it could be carried out 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. We have pointed out, we think, 
beyond dispute, the way in which it is being carried out. Is it fair, is it 
right, to leave matters in this condition? Do you realize who are suffer- 
ing by this policy, and to what extent they are suffering? The whole 
burden of this course falls with its crushing weight upon young men and 
women, who have consecrated themselves to the service of Christ in 
heathen lands, but who are not able to reach their destination by the aid 
of the Board, though.every other field for consecrated service within the 
boundaries of the Congregational churches is open to them. 

We content ourselves for the present with putting their case before 
you, as it has been set forth from the student point of view ; premising 
only that the writer of the following communication to one of the daily 
journals is one of the more mature men in the Seminary at Andover, 
having had a most successful, though short, career in another profession 
before studying for the ministry :— 


THE GRIEVOUS SIDE OF THE CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Advertiser : — 
The fact, Mr. Editor, that the American Board has rejected the applications 
of two would-be missionaries, members of the senior class of Andover Theolo- 
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gical Seminary, upon the ground of health in the one case, and of personal 
reasons, including health, in the other, has given rise to no little discussion, be- 
ginning in your columns and continued by the “Christian Union,” “ Boston 
Transcript,” and other papers. This discussion has proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that the Board rejected these applicants because of their doctrinal 
beliefs rather than insufficient personal qualifications. One has only to read 
the official correspondence to understand why this assumption generally pre- 
vails, and why the “ Congregationalist,’’ in its straightforward narration of 
the facts, naively said : “ After receiving answers to these [supplementary and 
doctrinal] questions, the committee rejected both candidates on the ground 
that their health did not warrant their appointment.’’ 

But I do not ask your space to pursue the phase of the subject already un- 
der discussion. I wish to impress upon you, Mr. Editor, and your readers, that 
the two great parties to the American Board controversy are not the only ones 
interested. There is a third, or, better, an outside party, that is vitally con- 
cerned and yet whose interests are sadly overlooked and, perhaps, not so much 
as thought of by many. I refer to the theological students. There is in An- 
dover Seminary at present an unusual number who hope to become foreign 
missionaries. This may be due in part to the supposed results of the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the Board. It is due more to the spirit of the instruction 
given, and to the fact that the wave of missionary enthusiasm created by the 
Students’ Volunteer League has borne quite a number of students to the semi- 
nary who have consecrated their lives to foreign missionary service. Now 
when such men are rejected by the Board upon grounds held so generally to 
be insincere, the one party to the American Board controversy may think it 
wrong, preposterous, or the grotesqueness of the situation may strike them, 
while the other party may grimly console themselves with the idea that, among 
pious people, once in a while, delectable ends may be secured by detestable 
means. But how about the third party, the would-be missionaries? They 
are not interested in the partisan difference in the management of the Board, 
and know little about the controversy. The liberals of the denomination may 
feel that the rejection of these students has broken the faith plighted at Minne- 
apolis, but in the case of the students it is the soul’s desire which has been 
trampled upon. The liberals may console themselves that their cause will 
some day triumph in the Board ; but what consolation has the student whose 
personal consecration to missionary work is lightly tossed to the breezes of 
contention ? The truth is, Mr. Editor, and it is apparent enough to any mem- 
ber of the seminary, that it is the heartstrings of students that the Board 
is playing upon. There is a grievous side to it all. Greater tribulation and 
anguish, not to say persecution, are forced upon foreign missionary applicants 
than they might be called upon to suffer in a life-long work among the 
heathen. 

Suppose, Mr. Editor, that there were reasons to doubt the physical perfec- 
tion of an applicant, is he, in all seriousness, to be treated as though he were 
seeking membership in a life insurance company ? Is the personal consecra- 
tion to foreign missionary work, which is the noble achievement of years of 
Christian living, to be rated upon the same commercial basis that rules the 
conduct of a life insurance company? God forbid! Does the constituency 
of the Board wish the Prudential Committee to set up the same standard for 
missionary applicants that the United States enforces for admission to West 
Point ? 
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Luke reports Christ as saying: “ Behold, I send forth the promise of my 
Father upon you, but tarry ye in the city until ye be clothed with power from 
on high.” Is the Board to find support in amending that injunction of our 
Lord’s by substituting for the last clause, “ until ye be accepted by a life in- 
surance company as a first-class risk ’’ ? 

Is Matthew’s report to be amended in these latter days so as to read: “ Go 
ye, therefore, such as have perfect physical constitutions, and make disciples 
of all nations?’’ God forbid that the priceless jewel of apostolic devotion 
should be trodden under foot if it chance to be in a frail casket. Were the 
Apostle Paul himself to apply to the American Board to-day, he never would be 
allowed to glory in his infirmities under their auspices. That thorn in the flesh 
would prove fatal to his chances of preaching Christ to the heathen as a mis- 
sionary of the Congregational denomination.1 

Are theological students to be given to understand that the American Board 
represents Congregationalists as a body in this its latest departure towards ap- 
plicants ? Faney, Mr. Editor, what is by no means probable in the cases of the 
two rejected applicants, that one should apply who would not, in all likelihood, 
live more than five or ten years, but who had the apostolic spirit as these stu- 
dents have it, and who longed to serve his Master in heathen lands so long 
as the day should last. Would any one in all our Jand blame the Board for 
supporting such an one and wishing him fervent godspeed in his work until the 
night should come? Are Congregationalists properly pictured before the 
world when they are represented by the American Board as grudging the risk 
of a dollar in any missionary who does not promise the maximum returns in 
length of service ?_ It is men, consecrated Christian men, who are concerned, 
not cattle. Out upon sucha caricature! Think of the noble army of mis- 
sionaries whose period of active service has been less than a decade, and of 
what they have done for the advancement of God’s kingdom ! 

Now, Mr. Editor, what shall be said of the rejection of an applicant in 
vigorous manhood, of athletic training, who can tire out most of his fellow- 
students in the gymnasium, — what shall be said of his rejection on the ground 
that three members of his family have died of complaints which involved or 
suggested pulmonary trouble, when his parents and three brothers and one 
sister are all living in robust health? The Presbyterian Board, with thorough 
knowledge of the facts, has just appointed an older brother to the foreign 
field. The American Board is more shrewd ; its committee is indeed pruden- 
tial in thus putting the denomination in the position of declining to risk the 
cash involved in the support of its applicant. Dr. Storrs will have a fresh and 


1 To the Editor of the Advertiser: — 


My soul has been stirred by the pungent and pathetic letter from an An- 
dover student in this morning’s (Tuesday’s) Advertiser. No three names 
have done more to stir missionary enthusiasm in the churches of this country 
than those of David Brainerd,.Henry Martyn, and Harriet Newell. David 
Brainerd died at 29, of consumption. Henry Martyn died at 31. He inherited 
a delicate constitution. Of the numerous family to which he belonged, “ only 
four survived their infancy, and only one reached middle age.” ‘There was 
consumption in the family and his lungs were diseased, though he died of 
fever. Harriet Newell died at 19, of hereditary consumption. Evidently there 
is something more to be done by a missionary committee than mechanically to 
apply the rules of a life insurance company. 


CorRPORATE MEMBER. 
March 15. 
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powerful illustration of the secularization of Christian wealth the next time 
he thrusts home this thought to the public when appealing for funds for the 
American Board. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would say, as a matter of common knowledge, 
that there are several other Andover students who have consecrated their lives 
to the work of foreign missions, and who will, in the natural order of things, 
have to apply to the Board before long for appointment. Let the Christian 
public imagine their feelings. In fine unselfishness they have chosen a life in 
a foreign land, away from home and kindred, putting from them in true 
Christ-likeness the ambitions and delights which our country offers to scholarly 
men. Up to the very doors of the Prudential Committee room every one 
wishes them godspeed. But once the application is made and the supplemen- 
tary questions upon speculative and controversial subjects are not answered 
positively according to the views of one wing of the denomination, what is to 
be expected ? Rejection upon doctrinal grounds? Not at all. The question 
of health instantly becomes an issue of as much importance as though the ap- 
plicant’s name were Blaine, and his aspiration were presidential ; while the 
applicant whose parents, if not living, chanced to die of old age will await 
with what complacency he can the disclosures of the fierce light that beats 
upon his application. 

Outsiders may quiet themselves with the reflection that the denomination 
will soon arouse itself and really put an end to this sort of business. No 
doubt. But meantime the victims suffer, and will suffer, as they see the offer 
of soul-service treated as a triviality and pure apostolic aspirations accounted 
a very little thing. All parties, except those in position to see, forget that 
there is a grievous side to the American Board controversy, but not only do 
the individual members of the seminary suffer, but the whole body of students 
suffers with them. 


STUDENT. 
ANDOVER, March 14. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE TEE-TO-TUM MOVEMENT. 


Tue Tee-To-Tum Movement is an attempt on the part of its origina- 
tor, Mr. P. R. Buchanan, of University House, Bethnal Green, to estab- 
lish Workingmen’s Institutions of a twofold character, that is, institutions 
which contain not only the social, but the business element also, and so to 
combine these elements that the result, whether regarded from the social 
or the financial critic’s standpoint, may be success.. As to the need for 
such institutions in London and most great cities, no one who sees any- 
thing of the conditions of life in the poorer parts of such cities can have 
the smallest doubt. Temperance reformers have year by year reiterated 
their denunciations of the demon “ Drink,” they have cried out against 
the evil influence of the “ public house” and “ East End gin palace ; ” 
but their cries have been for the most part unavailing, their denuncia- 
tions have not even succeeded in reducing the “ National Drink Bill,” 
and why? Because they have offered no real substitute for the gin pal- 
ace, nor have they attempted to combat its influence in any effective way. 
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They forget that it has other attractions than that of strong drink. It is 
brightly lit and warm and comparatively cheerful, whilst the homes of its 
frequenters are, too often, ill-furnished, wretched places in a back street, 
or down a dingy alley. So it becomes the regular rendezvous of those 
who wish to forget, for a time at least, the sordidness and meanness of 
their own homes. Even the small shopkeeper and the well-paid artisan 
find relief from the dull monotony of their daily lives by meeting their 
friends — after the day’s work is done — in that most convenient meet- 
ing place, the public house. 

So if one would counteract its influence, one must do something more 
than denounce it, and the recognition of this fact has led to the establish- 
ment of workingmen’s temperance clubs in many parishes, often under 
the control of, and subsidized by, the local clergy. There are in London 
alone some fifty clubs of this nature, bound together under the title of 
“The federated Workingmen’s Clubs.” But excellent as this is, there 
are weak points in the constitution and management of most of the 
* federated” clubs and, if they are to increase in number and useful- 
ness, they must be to a great extent remodeled. At present, as a rule, 
they are wanting in accommodation, and as a consequence are not self- 
supporting. Hitherto the would-be promoter of a club of this nature has 
usually been restricted in his action by that chiefest of all difficulties, the 
monetary one. Want of funds has prevented suitable premises being 
obtained ; the club — if started — has been but little more than a reading 
and games room, and therefore not sufficiently attractive for the majority 
of workingmen, and the result has been that the subscriptions have sel- 
dom been large enough to meet current expenses. 

Now a workingmen’s club, to be really permanently successful, must be 
entirely self-supporting, and, further, quite independent of party or creed, 
and some such considerations as these led Mr. Buchanan to formulate 
the ideas of which the “ 'Tee-To-Tum Movement ” is the outcome. The 
Tee-To-Tum embraces within its walls: (a) An establishment for the 
sale of tea, coffee, ete., at exceptionally low prices; (>) a public café 
and refreshment-room, where also the usual food commodities are sold 
at prices within the reach of the poorer classes of London, and (c) a 
social club intended primarly for workingmen, though a limited number 
of other residents in the particular district are admitted. The scheme is 
in effect, so far as the business side of it is concerned, the application of 
the “ tied-house ” principle adopted by the brewers with the public houses 
under their control. 

The promoters bear the initial expenses of the establishment of a club, 
providing it is possible to open a “ tea-shop” in connection therewith, 
and they further guarantee to meet any deficit there may be in the elub 
accounts at the end of the first year of its existence, they believing that 
after such a period has elapsed, in the majority of cases, the club will 
have become self-supporting. It may be well to mention that the club 
accounts are kept strictly separate from those of the business, and the 
members have full power to appoint their own auditors for their inspec- 
tion. The accounts are presented to the club half yearly. ‘The manage- 
ment of the club is vested in a President, two or more Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, House-Manager, and a committee, usually of twelve, chosen 
from, and by, the members themselves. Its guiding principles are, that 
it shall be non-political, non-alcoholic, and that no gambling shall be 
allowed. It is intended to supply the means of recreation, mutual im- 
provement, and social enjoyment for its members. 
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What provision is made for such purposes is best shown by a brief 
résumé of the various works carried on in the clubs, First, then, it is a 
sine qua non that there shall be a large hall, capable of holding from five 
hundred to one thousand persons, according to the size of the club to 
which it is attached, wherein may be held dramatic entertainments, mem- 
bers’ concerts, dances, etc., etc., on fixed evenings in each week. There 
is such a hall attached to all the Tee-To-Tums, and the entertainments 
given are much appreciated by the members. Vulgarity is carefully 
excluded, and efforts are made to gradually elevate and retine the tastes 
of the members, which may perhaps be said to lie at present in the direc- 
tion of that which is distinctly “ broad” in its humor. Subtle delinea- 
tions of character are not easily understood or appreciated, but strong 
denunciation of vice in its most pronounced forms and hearty sympathy 
with, and admiration for, that which is good in mankind are always 
shown by the audiences. 

To one who comes into these clubs to learn, rather than to assume to 
teach, nothing is more striking than the evidence of the strong undercur- 
rent of good in the stream of tendencies which make up the lives‘of the 
men and women in the East End of London, The entertainments are im- 
portant because they are, or should be, real substitutes for the low music 
hall and public house “ smoking concert ” class of attractions so common 
hereabouts. For similar reasons, too, the dancing class may be considered 
very necessary. Since young people will dance, in spite of somewhat 
puritanical opposition from some quarters, it is well to provide a dancing 
hall free from all bad surroundings and not open to the objections com- 
monly made against such places in the East End. In addition to these 
things, the hall is generally used as a gymnasium on one or two evenings 
in each week, much to the enjoyment of the more active of the members. 

Next perhaps to the hall in importance are the billiard and bagatelle 
rooms, for these directly appeal to the men usually accustomed to fre- 
quent the public house. Moreover, they should be a distinct source of 
revenue, which is a matter one cannot afford to ignore in the clubs. 
Reading and class rooms must also be provided, and a library, carefully 
selected to suit the not too highly trained intellects of the majority of 
the members. These with a “club café,” reserved for the use of mem- 
bers, make up the usual complement of what may be considered neces- 
sary factors in the success of the club. 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing that the educational work 
in the clubs is considered of secondary importance only. Classes are held 
every week for French, shorthand, elocution, drawing, ete., and choral, 
orchestral, dramatic, and debating societies are formed as the need for 
such declares itself. Much more can, and it is hoped will, be done in this 
direction as the clubs increase in strength. The desire is to respond to 
the spontaneous wishes of the members rather than to thrust the classes 
upon them. Athletics are encouraged as much as possible, and all the 
Tee-To-Tums have football, cricket, harriers, swimming, rowing, and sim- 
ilar clubs in connection with them. 

At Gothic House, Stamford Hill, N., where exists one of the largest of 
the clubs, Mr. Buchanan has obtained between four and five acres of 
land, which is attached to the club and is used for athletic meetings, ete. 
A bicycle track has been laid down, the only one in the district, and the 
extent of its appreciation is shown by the fact that over five thousand 
members and visitors attended the last athletic meeting, held in Septem- 
ber, 1891. 
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During the winter, inter-club competitions are held in the indoor 
games. The clubs now open are seven in number, including the Univer- 
sity Club, Victoria Park Sq., which, although differing in some respects 
from the Tee-To-Tums, may be said to be the mother of them all, for it 
was founded by Mr. Buchanan some six or seven years ago, and it is the 
germ from which the later ones have sprung. The total membership is 
nearly five thousand, the majority being, as we have said, workingmen, 
With one exception, the clubs are in the East End of London, the excep- 
tion referred to being that of Stamford Hill, before mentioned. This 
club, whilst containing a very large number of local members, may also 
be regarded as a “country house” for the members of the East End 
clubs. Here, during the summer, large numbers resorted on Sunday 
afternoons to listen to selections of sacred music, rendered by an excel- 
lent string band. Now that the winter has come the band has ceased 
to discourse sweet sounds in the grounds, and sacred concerts and “ lan- 
tern” lectures take place on Sunday evenings in the large hall. ‘To 
those who object to such clubs being open on Sunday we would say, that 
they are without doubt doing good work, since they provide for that 
large class, chiefly consisting of young men, who do not usually attend 
places of worship on Sunday evenings, and who would probably be in the 
public houses were the clubs not open. 

This, then, is the Tee-To-Tum Movement. Whether it will be entirely, 
or only partially, successful, in the future, cannot yet be determined. 
The experience of the past goes to prove that, in spite of the many great 
difficulties to be overcome, ultimately the movement will be successful. 
What those difficulties are can perhaps only be fully realized by the pro- 
moters. Perhaps one of the chief, so far as the club life is concerned, is 
the searcity of workers. Men are wanted, educated, broad-minded, and 
unprejudiced, who must be willing to spend practically every evening in 
the clubs, and be able to exercise a very distinct influence upon the 
members. Their disinterestedness must be apparent to all they come in 
contact with, and therefore they should be laymen rather than clergymen, 
for a very large section of the workingmen are too apt to regard the 
latter as a paid body only, teaching because they are paid to teach. The 
influence of the club “ workers” should be a silent yet an all-powerful 
one. Adaptability of themselves to those around them is essential, yet 
must their individuality be preserved if they wish to do any real good. 

So that one is bound to state. that the willingness to give up the neces- 
sary time to the work is not in itself sufficient, and the difficulty of get- 
ting men who can fulfill all the necessary conditions is, as we have indi- 
cated, a very real one. Yet we believe that these workers will come 
forward as the movement becomes better known. We hope that when 
earnest men come to know how full of possibilities of good it is, how 
far-reaching in its influence it may become, they will gladly give their 
time and energy to its development. Their gain will be greater than 
their loss, they will receive perhaps more than they give in the know- 
ledge they will gain of that nobler, better side of the workingman, which 
is best seen under the conditions of club-life. Surely a work which does 
so much to remove the absurd class prejudices which still exist so largely, 
and helps us to a better knowledge of the proper study of mankind — 
“ man ” — is good and will live. 


H. Otto Thomas. 
Oxrorp Hovusr, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS. 


DISCUSSIONS UPON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Two noteworthy papers have appeared within the year in the “ Con- 
temporary Review ” respecting the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, one 
by Professor Emil Schiirer, denying the Apostle John to have been the 
author, the other by Professor W. Sanday, criticising Professor Schiirer’s 
paper. Schiirer’s article may be regarded as summing up with great 
lucidity the present prevailing position among the opponents of the gen- 
uineness. 

Professor Schiirer calls attention to the fact that within the last twenty- 
five years the opinion hostile to the apostolic authorship has spread widely 
beyond the Tiibingen school, to which previously it had been mainly con- 
fined. Not only has Weizsiicker abandoned his former belief of the gen- 
uineness, but Hase also. Renan, moreover, at first a decided champion 
of the genuineness, has gone over to the opposite camp. 

On the other hand, remarks Schiirer, there has been a growing approxi- 
mation in the positions of the two opposing schools. The Tiibingen school 
set out with maintaining that the Gospel renders the issue of the contest 
between Petrinism and Paulinism reconciled under the stress of the long 
controversy with Gnosticism, and issuing in a presentation of the histori- 
eal Christ as the true light of God, revealing God’s very self in substan- 
tial form, but in a refined idealization of the historic Jesus, as opposed to 
the unsubstantial and fantastic adumbrations of the Gnostics, by whose 
way of thinking, however, the Gospel is profoundly colored from first to 
last. This reconciliation of Judaic and Hellenic Christianity, resulting in 
the Catholic Church, was held by Baur to have come to pass, say between 
A.D. 150 and A. p. 170, not far from which latter date, therefore, he sup- 
posed the Gospel to have been written. He assumed allusions in it to 
Montanism, and to the paschal controversy between Rome and Ephesus, 
which would not allow of an earlier composition. 

These assumptions, however, remarks Schiirer, are now generally 
abandoned. It is allowed that there are really no references in the Gos- 
pel to Montanism or the paschal disputes, while the fact, now generally 
conceded, that Justin Martyr knew the Gospel, and the discovery that his 
disciple Tatian has included it in his Diatessaron, make it impossible to 
assume so late a date of authorship. Professor Schiirer admits that A. D. 
130 is now the latest date to which it can be referred. He does not, ap- 
parently, or his school, insist that it is necessary to put its origin much 
beyond the beginning of the second century. He does not mention, what 
nevertheless we believe to be true, that various considerations of external 
evidence have led some opponents of the apostolic authorship to set it back 
almost, and one author quite, within the lifetime of St. John. Renan, 
however, now puts it at about a. p. 125. 

Schiirer remarks, also, that it is now generally conceded that various 
data of the Gospel, which were once regarded by his school as proofs of 
the author’s'ignorance of Palestinian geography or Jewish institutions, 
have little or no cogency for this conclusion. Thus he says that though 
we do not know otherwise of the existence of an Ainon near the Jordan, 
or of a Transjordanic Bethany, there is no reason to question that there 
were such places, in view of the general evidence of a competent know- 
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ledge of Palestine on the part of the author, who, moreover, has no reason 
for inventing them. Nor is there any good reason for supposing that by 
Sychar he means Shechem, which would have made the woman to come 
a mile and a half for water without any necessity. Sychar was probably 
a village near the well, and is commonly identified with Askar. The 
description, also, of Bethsaida as the city of Andrew and Peter ; the men- 
tion of our Lord’s withdrawal from the plottings antecedent to the Pas- 
sion to the city of Ephraim; and the mention of a preliminary exami- 
nation before Annas, are all now conceded to give us authentic facts. 
Nor is there, Schiirer observes, the least reason to doubt the eminently 
probable statement, that our Lord began his ministry before John was 
cast into prison. 

Professor Schiirer, moreover. holds that John’s reference to Caiaphas as 
“being high priest that year ” does not by any means prove that he sup- 
posed the Jewish high priesthood to be, like the pagan high priesthoods of 
Asia Minor, an annual office. Indeed, as the evidence is so strong that the 
author was a Jew, such an opinion would be incredible in him. Schiirer 
thinks that none of the explanations of the phrase are quite satisfactory, 
but admits that there may have been something in the author’s mind 
which would probably make it clear. And indeed, in view of the fact that 
Caiaphas was high priest, and had to offer the annual sacrifice, in the very 
year when the Great Atonement took away its significance from this, it 
does not seem strange that this consciousness should have colored John’s 
language, especially as the high priesthood was essentially concentrated in 
that one great function, and under the Romans it was peculiarly uncer- 
tain whether he who discharged it one year would ever discharge it again. 
In fact, the three predecessors of Caiaphas each officiated but once. 
A certain sarcasm, moreover, which colors most of the Evangelist’s refer- 
ences to the law, seems here to have mingled with his expiring reverence 
for the supreme pontificate. 

Nor does the school opposed to the belief of genuineness now, as such, 
attribute to subjective reasons, inconsistent with fact, the author’s prolon- 
gation of Jesus’ public ministry, and his mention of two passovers at which 
He was present in Jerusalem, and of the feast of tabernacles, and the 
feast of the dedication, and an undetermined feast, during all of which He 
exercised an extended ministry in the capital, besides the passover which 
He spent at home. Schiirer rightly esteems it improbable that Jesus, 
who complied with the law, and to whom the great festivals afforded such 
central opportunity for his ministry, should not have attended them, be- 
sides that the Synoptic tradition contains evident implications of other 
visits of our Lord to Jerusalem after his baptism than the final one. 
“How often would I have gathered thy children together.” Here, in- 
deed, we may remark, there glimmers through the words a consciousness 
of identity with the God of Israel in his ancient dealings with his people, 
but the phrase is shaped by the remembrance of repeated visits occurring 
in the flesh. The school of Schiirer, therefore, representing the mass 
of those who, without belonging to the Tiibingen school, agree with it in 
denying an apostle to have written the Fourth Gospel, concede that its 
chronology follows an independent and authentic tradition, which must 
prevail over the Synoptic condensation of the ministry of our Lord within 
the dramatic unities of time and place,— “ The acceptable year of the 


Lord.” 
The two accounts of the Last Supper, Schiirer decidedly treats as mani- 
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festly irreconcilable in chronology. But, speaking for himself and his 
school, he holds that John may very well be held to give the authentic 
chronology, which popular tradition, in the Synoptics, has easily accommo- 
dated to the assumption that the Last Supper, held at the passover sea- 
son, and having evident reference to it, was itself the Passover. The 
opposing school, therefore, is now well inclined to admit that our Lord, 
as John appears to represent, was crucified on the 14th, and not on the 
15th Nisan. The paschal celebration of Asia Minor he gives reason for 
believing to be easily consistent with either opinion. 

The authorship of the Apocalypse being itself at present sub judice, 
he holds that we cannot appeal to it for or against the Johannean author- 
ship of the Gospel. 

‘The school of opposition, accordingly, so far as it includes those who 
have no @ priori grounds for denying the Apostle John to have written 
the Fourth Gospel, appears to have come gradually to the position that 
the Gospel may well in the main be allowed to be authentic history framed 
in authentic chronology. At least there has been a steady drift towards 
this position, which Schiirer himself and various others decidedly hold. 
This school also acknowledges that even in the discourses the difference 
from the Synoptic representation of Christ, though great, is not so great 
as was once contended, and that the Gospel has a much deeper root in 
Old Testament thoughts and remembrances than was allowed by the 
Tiibingen men. Reuss, indeed, maintains that the discourses, though not 
historical in the sense of the Synoptic words of Christ, spring out of the 
soundest remembrances of authentic apostolic tradition. 

On the other hand, almost all the present advocates of the Johannean 
authorship now allow that the whole plan of the discourses has been 
deeply modified by the remembrances of fifty years, which, gradually 
taking form in a long residence among Gentiles, have, in old age, broken 
down the delicate discriminations of occasion, and thought, and vary- 
ing development, have blanched the vividness of parabolic and figurative 
illustration, and have thrown the balance of emphasis from the points of 
view which Jesus holds in common with his countrymen upon the points 
ot view which augur the ultimate detachment of the gospel from Hebrew 
soil, and its transplantation among the Gentiles. Both sides, therefore, 
agree that the development of the church for fifty or sixty years reflects 
itself in the form of the Johannean discourses, and that these therefore 
are not historical in the same immediate and obvious sense as those of the 
first three Gospels. 

But the opposing school, as represented by Schiirer, maintains that the 
discourses are not simply idezlized, but are idealizations, such as would 
have been impossible for an apostle. The author, they say, is evidently 
a Hellenist, familiar with Greek philosophy, and with Philonian theol- 
ogy. In the Synoptics, Christ’s unity with God is ethical; in John, 
metaphysical. They do not deny the Johannean force of Matthew xi. 
25-27, and the corresponding passage of Luke, and perhaps some other 
texts; but they maintain that in each presentation the foundation of 
thought, as this appears in the other, has become a vanishing point. In 
John, the Greek idea of Illumination dominates everything. Light, Rea- 
son, the Hellenic intellectualism, entirely supersedes the Hebraic concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God, which in the Synopties determines the 
Saviour’s whole utterance. This all speaks for a Hellenistic Jew, 
thoroughly imbued with Hellenic philosophy, who, taxing advantage of 
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some slight points of attachment in apostolic tradition of Christ’s words, 
has thrown overboard almost all that is characteristic of his historic dis- 
courses, and has substituted for them such views of Christ’s relations to 
humanity as would speak to the Greek, rather than to the Jewish, con- 
sciousness. 

Schiirer and his school lay the chief stress on what they maintain to be 
a lack of all progress in Christ’s intimations, or the disciples’ reception, 
of his Messiahship. We know how gradually this, in the Synoptics, is 
brought out by Christ, and apprehended by others, although virtually 
claimed in the form of spiritual supremacy throughout. But in John the 
assumption and consciousness of Messiahship prevails in the discourses of 
Christ, and the consciousness of the Apostles, from first to last. There is 
no room for the emphatic benediction on Peter, as having received a revela- 
tion of that which had hitherto been hidden from all. And the Baptist 
has as clear a view of this at the very first, as Christ himself expresses 
before the high priest at the very last. The vision at the baptism, which 
in Matthew and Mark appears as confined to Jesus, and in Luke is not 
explicitly extended beyond Him, is in the Fourth Gospel represented as 
especially meant for the Baptist himself, who, indeed, foresees the atoning 
sacrifice with a distinctness from which the Apostles persistently recoiled. 
Professor Schiirer, however, decidedly weakens his cause by treating the 
Baptist’s message to Christ as indicating the first dawn of faith in his 
Messiahship. If there ever was a message indicative of the wavering of 
an already existing faith under apparent delay, this is one, as appears no 
less in the Saviour’s emphatic word of admonition. 

This school also asks how an unknown Galilean could at the very be- 
ginning of his course have exercised the high-priestly authority implied in 
the cleansing of the Temple. ‘They allege also the manner in which Christ 
puts the Jews and their law on one side and himself on the other as 
something impossible for Him, inconsistent with the Synoptics, and incon- 
ceivable as the representation of an apostle who remained in Jerusalem 
a reverent observer of the law for nearly forty years after the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Schiirer also alleges the evident verbal dependence of John on the 
Synoptics at a good many points as inconsistent with the independence 
of an eyewitness of the transactions. He also asks how a Galilean 
Jew, of very limited education, could, long after the middle of life, have 
gained the power of writing so much better Greek than Paul, who had 
been conversant with Greeks all his life. 

Professor Schiirer, who holds, apparently, that the whole narrative 
framework is historical (as he impugns only the placing of the Temple 
cleansing), but only because the author, himself a stranger to the events, 
has the command of a very full apostolic tradition, does not go into the 
consideration of certain points of internal evidence which Bishop Light- 
foot remarks to be distinctly inconsistent with any such assumption of 
second-hand authenticity. Thus Luke’s narrative of Martha and Mary, 
vivid in its portraiture of character, but hanging loose without any speci- 
fication of time or place or previous acquaintanceship, in John fits at 
once into a thoroughly determined frame, while the psychological con- 
gruity, though of the most delicate kind, is harmonious to the minutest 
touches, and, nevertheless, the development is so gradual and incidental 
as to give the strong impression that John himself had but an implicit 
consciousness of the sisters’ individual characters. Nay, the false notion 
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of a somewhat idle contemplativeness in Mary, which has misled the 
church to this day (rooting in early asceticism), appears on the surface 
of both Gospels alike, and disappears from both alike. by a little attention. 
Bishop Lightfoot also points out how the allusion of Christ by the well 
to the wheatfields greening, but, unlike the spiritual fields, not yet whiten- 
ing, to the harvest, implies a vivid remembrance of the broad expanse 
of cultivation just beyond the eastern end of Mount Gerizim, which be- 
speaks the eyewitness, and shows that he bears in mind words thoroughly 
shaped and colored by transient circumstances, sure to vanish out of the 
notice of tradition. The disposition, so strongly marked among the 
present impugners of Johannean authorship, to assume a large infusion 
of Johannean remembrances, Sanday, as well as Lightfoot, pronounces 
equivalent to a surrender. The other side must either recede or come 
“farther ben.” The remembrances are too numerous, too vivid, too 
delicate, to have been preserved in any other tradition than a written 
tradition. As to style, Bishop Lightfoot (who is writing anterior to 
Schiirer), while not denying that negatively the Gospel is very much 
freer than Paul’s writings from constructions jarring on a Greek ear 
(as, indeed, the author shows a mind which, whether from temper or 
from age, is far more equable, besides being much more controlled by 
objective necessities of treatment), points out that it is, in its monotony 
and parallelism, the style of a man to whom Aramaic, not Greek, was 
vernacular. The disposition to codrdinate, instead of subordinating 
clauses is the very essence of Hebraism, and the frequent use of xai and 
dé in place of more specific conjunctions, and of illatives, also bespeaks 
the Hebrew. 

Professor Sanday’s paper cordially acknowledges the clearness and 
candor of Professor Schiirer’s, and freely owns that the gap between 
the two sides has been steadily narrowing, almost in the same proportion 
in which the defections from the belief of John’s immediate authorship 
have been multiplying. But he professes himself unable to concede 
much in requital of so many concessions on the other side. He evidently 
agrees with Lightfoot, that every discovery has narrowed the standing- 
ground of the opposition. 

Schiirer says that in England, where the majority of critics still de- 
fend the Johannean authorship, it is the external evidence which is 
chiefly treated. Sanday replies that Professor Schiirer has here rendered 
very scant justice to the ample treatment of the internal evidence by 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Reynolds, Salmon, and others. At the same time 
he appears to think that a certain disposition to slight the external evi- 
dence, on the part of the opposition, testifies to a latent consciousness of 
its gathering force. He thinks that Schiirer by no means pays the atten- 
tion that they deserve to the reasonings and developments of our coun- 
tryman Ezra Abbot. The undoubted references to the Gospel in the 
writings of Basilides and Valentinus Schiirer sets aside as probably pro- 
ceeding from later disciples of these schools. ‘To this it is replied that the 
large use made of the Fourth Gospel by the two widely diverging schools 
of the Basilidians points back distinctly to an original use of the Gospel 
by Basilides himself, which, admitted, is hardly consistent with an origin 
in the second century. As to Justin, it is true that he makes but little use 
of the Gospel, but he is deeply influenced by its doctrine of the Logos, 
which he did not derive from the Synoptics. Besides, he appears to have 
used a text of John which already contained corruptions ill-consistent 
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with the assumption of a recent origin. Papias, it is true, is not quoted 
by Eusebius as mentioning the Gospel, which, in view of Eusebius’s in- 
difference to gathering early testimony to the Homologoumena, is not 
very remarkable, while the evidence that Papias and Polycarp knew the 
First Epistle as of John carries with it the Johannean authorship of the 
Gospel. And, indeed, to ascribe the two writings to different authors is 
the very desperation of irrationality, even though Holtzmann does this. 

Professor Schiirer lays great stress on the rejection of the Gospel by 
the Alogi, and that in its native home of Asia Minor. Professor San- 
day admits that not enough account has been made of this party. Yet, 
as the grounds of their rejection were neither historical nor exegetical, 
but purely dogmatical, their opinion must not be rated above its worth. 
Moreover, as they disliked the Gospel so much, why do they not allege 
its late origin, if it was known as not primitive, but throw it back into 
the apostle’s own lifetime, and assign to it and the Apocalypse the im- 
possible Cerinthus for an author ? 

Sanday remarks that Schiirer has hardly brought the literature down 
to date. If he had, it would be seen that the late literature all makes 
for the authorship of John. This is true even of Delff, though he ascribes 
it to John the Presbyter, and will have it that he was of a high-priestly 
family, and had himself at least once officiated as high priest during some 
disability of the pontiff, taking Polyerates’s allusion to the wéraAov ad 
literam. This is all fantastic, but Delff is remarked as bringing out with 
great distinctness the familiarity apparent in the Gospel with the temper 
and aims of the upper classes in Jerusalem, which, however, as Light- 
foot observes, might easily have been gathered by one acquainted 
among them, even if his footing was not that of equality. The Talmud, 
indeed, remarks Sanday, shows how conversant the author was with the 
hierarchical and legal usages of the Jews, as of course he would be, 
whether he were the apostle or his shadowy namesake, who is very prob- 
ably a mere refraction of himself. Delff’s use of the common German 
trick of cutting out as an interpolation whatever does not agree with his 
theory, as here of the Galilean parts of the Gospel, of course goes for 
nothing. 

Paul Ewald, Professor Sanday observes, goes too far in finding in the 
Epistles so wide a use of Johannean remembrances as he does; but with 
all abatements, he must be allowed to have shown that the Johannean 
tradition was much more widely diffused in the church of the first cen- 
tury than is commonly supposed, and we ought not to give an inordinate 
and exhaustive authority to the Synoptic type of tradition, which, after 
all, rests essentially on Mark and the Logia of Matthew. 

It is strange, but Dr. Wendt, who denies the historicity of the Johan- 
nean narrative, and therefore denies the apostolic authorship, is energetic 
in the belief that the discourses are authentic in the most eminent sense, 
and is said to develop this thesis with very great cogency. If one set 
of the opponents of John’s authorship, then, proves the Gospel to be apos- 
tolically authentic in its narrative, and another insists that it is apostoli- 
cally authentic in its discourses, it is possible that the simplest recon- 
ciliation of these various points of view may finally be found in the opinion 
that the same apostle wrote the whole of it. It can hardly be regarded 
as conclusive against this that the church has always so supposed. 

Professor Sanday holds Schiirer to have greatly underestimated the 
gradualness of development in Jesus’ Messianic self-disclosures as pre- 
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sented in the Fourth Gospel. Bishop Lightfoot also remarks that we 
gather a fuller apprehension of all the shadings of Messianic theory in 
Palestine from the Fourth Gospel than from the other three. We see 
events and positions in their incipient fluency, while in the Synoptics they 
appear, after their final crystallization, in a certain conventional fixedness 
of type, which gives their essential meaning, rather than the shadings of 
their actual development. In John, on the other hand, we follow the 
fluctuations of opinion, the hesitations between avowed enmity and con- 
clusive discipleship, in a way which reflects personal consciousness and 
remembrances in an eminent degree. Jesus also, while claiming a 
unique relation to God, — precisely as He does in the Synoptics, though 
in a less nationally specified form, — reserves the precise nature of it to a 
degree which bewilders the crowds of Capernaum, provokes the disdain- 
ful sarcasms of his brethren on his unwillingness to commit himself, 
gives rise to all manner of debates among the pilgrims at Jerusalem, and 
at last evokes the impatient demand: “ How long dost thou make us 
to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” And yet Jesus still 
evades a decisive answer, and, indeed, in the slight mention of the pro- 
ceedings before Caiaphas, does not even distinctly come to the culmina- 
tion of the Synoptics. Surely, there is here, allowing for that decline of 
the sense of perspective, which, as Professor Sanday remarks, is one of 
the most certain workings of old age upon the memories of the past, 
precisely the same state of things which we find in the Synoptics, namely, 
a distinct conviction on the part of Jesus’ disciples that He is the Mes- 
siah, a growing surmise on the part of the well-affected that He may turn 
out to be that, and of the ill-affected that He is disposed to make the 
claim, and an evasion on the part of the Saviour of a distinct answer 
except in a few favored instances, until the very last. Professor Sanday 
remarks that a mere expression of Peter that Jesus was the Christ would 
never have procured him such a macarism as he receives from our Lord 
in an age swarming with pretended Messiahs. The benediction rests 
upon the fact that Peter, to whom all the anostles adhere, after having 
discerned that Jesus turns away conclusively from the popular interpreta- 
tions of the Messianic idea, nevertheless affirms with a finally self-com- 
mitted energy that He is the Hope of Israel in the highest and most 
spiritual sense: “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This 
is something, Professor Sanday insists, essentially higher and more de- 
cisive than the initial conjectures that He whom even the Baptist puts so 
far above himself can be no other than the Christ, not to say that a dis- 
tinctness is ascribed to these early surmises in the retrospect which they 
are not likely to have had in themselves. 

Sanday marvels that Schiirer should attribute so high a character of 
supreme authority, only possible after the whole course of Christ’s minis- 
try, to the Temple cleansing. It is not a pontifical, or even a sacerdotal, 
it is simply a prophetical act, which might have easily been undertaken 
by Micaiah the son of Imlah, or any other Old Testament seer. Godet’s 
remarks on this are worth weighing. The confusion in the testimony as 
to the words “ Destroy this temple,” etc., seems hardly consistent with 
a public event that had just occurred. 

Harnack, it seems, by no means agrees with Schiirer, that the Gospel 
shows any great traces of Philonian or Hellenic learning. He says that 
even the Logos of the Gospel has little in common with the Logos of Philo 


except the name, and that the Johannean conceptions are essentially 
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evolved out of the Old Testament ideas and faith. Sanday contends 
that the Light and Truth dwelt upon by John are essentially light and 
truth resulting from the subordination of the will to God, and that the 
metaphysical elements both as respects God and man are indissolubly 
fused with ethical. He remarks that to translate Logos by Reason, as 
Schiirer does, is only possible by detaching the Prologue from the rest 
of the Gospel. 

That John here and there refreshes his memory from the Synoptics, 
and in such cases more or less follows their phraseology, seems the most 
natural thing in the world, as Professor Sanday observes. 

Sanday does not advert to the remarks of Schiirer upon the extreme 
distinctness of the Baptist’s apprehensions and anticipations, as presented 
in John, which certainly does form one of the main difficulties in the 
assumption of apostolic authorship, especially as the apostle had been a 
disciple of the Baptist, and had himself heard his words. It should 
seem that we must assume such an overflow of his later consciousness 
upon the scenes and personages of his earlier life as in some places sub- 
merges their historical character altogether, so that, even assuming apos- 
tolic authorship, it fails in these places to render us that specific service 
which we naturally seek from it. It is true, the personalities of Martha, 
Mary, Peter, Thomas, the Samaritan woman, nay, as remarked by 
Lightfoot, even the Sadducean rudeness of Caiaphas, and the mixture of 
cynicism, skepticism, superstition, and an active, but ineffective sense of 
justice, in Pilate, all speak to vivid personal remembrances. But we 
ean hardly say this of the Baptist. It may be urged that the reiterated 
emphasis laid by Jesus, in the Synoptics, on! the value of the Baptist’s 
ministry as the foundation of his own, seems to imply something more 
than a hesitating and casual testimony rendered by the Forerunner to the 
Messiah. Certainly, however, in the form in which John gives us his 
early master’s testimony, we do not seem to recognize the individuality of 
the master, but of the disciple. 

Professor Sanday by no means acknowledges that John and the Synop- 
tics disagree as to the nature of the Last Supper, or the date of the 
Crucifixion. He believes that both authorities make our Lord to have 
died on the 15th Nisan.’ As he remarks, Professor Schiirer would will- 
ingly own that as to this point the authority of Dr. Edersheim ranks a 
good deal higher than his own, and Edersheim distinctly declares, not only 
that Pesach, in Jewish use, includes the offering or eating of the Chagigah, 
or festal offering, presented and eaten on the morning of 15th Nisan, 
but that the scruple of the Sanhedrists against entering the Pratorium 
could have had no place if the paschal lamb was to be eaten the ensuing 
evening, since not only could the lamb be offered by a clean person for an 
unclean, — which the Chagigah could not, — but the Levitical unclean- 
ness incurred by entering the judgment-hall in the morning would have 
been extinguished by bathing at evening, as is shown by explicit prece- 
dent of various Jews, who, being Levitically defiled during the 14th 
Nisan, “ immersed ” at nightfall and partook of the paschal lamb. Schii- 
rer’s contention, that entrance into a Gentile house involved defilement 


1 In the March Expositor, Sanday, moved to it by Dr. Hort, retracts this 
opinion. It must therefore stand only as Edersheim’s. Professor Sanday 
returns to his original position, that Jesus, as seems to be stated in John, died 
on the 14th Nisan, and that the apparent divergence of the Synoptics, which, 
he thinks, can hardly rest on error, remains still unexplained. 
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for seven days, besides that the revolting suspicion on which the defile- 
ment was founded did not apply to the Pretorium, is declared by Eder- 
sheim to be distinctly against unanimous Rabbinic authority. According 
to this, therefore, John not only may, but must, mean that Christ was 
crucified on the 15th Nisan, and that the Last Supper was the Passover. 

Schiirer’s objection that so negative — not to say, hostile — an attitude 
towards Israel is inconsistent with John’s long maintenance of the position 
of one of the Three Pillars of Jewish Christianity, is met by Sanday with 
the reply that, when we consider how radical a change of view, in how 
short a time, came over Paul, we ought not to think it strange if so tre- 
mendous a judgment of God as the fall of Jerusalem, and so determined 
an obstinacy in rejecting the Messiah as Israel displayed, should, after 
years of residence among Gentile believers, and after so rapid a growth 
of the church among the Gentiles, have led John to revolve in his 
mind and to bring out those words of the Redeemer, of which the Synop- 
tics show us that He uttered many, which imply the rejection of Israel, 
and the transference of the kingdom “to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” Surely an apostle could do what the prophets so often 
do. The Fourth Gospel always assumes the divine origin of the Law, 
and the Election of Grace within Israel. A marked difference of relative 
emphasis from the Synoptics in this regard there certainly is, but not a 
difference of substance. And considering the entire quiescence of John 
during all the time of his Judean apostolate, we have no means of 
knowing how far the process of inward alienation from his persistently 
unbelieving nation may have advanced before the fall of Jerusalem. 
There is nothing by which we can infer any such active interest in the 
observance of the law in John as we find in James the Lord’s brother. 

Schiirer does not advert to the points so often urged in defense of 
the apostolicity of the Gospel, and renewed by Lightfoot, namely, the 
fact that in this alone, of the four, the Baptist is never so designated, 
but always called simply John ; that the sons of Zebedee are mentioned 
only in the slightest way, and are never named; that although Salome 
appears to be indicated as the Virgin’s sister, her name is not given, nor 
her relationship to John himself, and that no reason can be given why 
the beloved disciple, who is plainly John, and whose nearness to the 
Saviour, and whose conspicuous part in the history of the Passion, and 
of the Resurrection, is so fully brought out, should not be named as un- 
hesitatingly as Peter, except by assuming that he is the Evangelist him- 
self. Schiirer does, indeed, remark disparagingly that such a sensitive- 
ness is hard to ascribe to an author who takes such pains to portray his 
own part in the culmination of the Redeemer’s history, merely because 
he does not give his name. To this the answer seems in promptu, that 
nothing is more common than for men who have evident occasion to de- 
scribe momentous and honorable passages of their own history, to throw 
a transparent curtain over them by the suppression of their names. 
There the fact stands, that in a Gospel which gives more express men- 
tion of the apostles than any other, freely introducing Peter, and Thomas, 
and Philip, and Andrew, and Jude, and Nathanael the son of Talmai, 
and Judas the son of Simon Iscariot, the names of the two chief apostles 
after Peter, and of their mother, are steadily repressed, and that the 
brothers are only identified once by a single mention of them as the 
sons of Zebedee at the end of the Gospel. 

Professor Sanday’s articles in the “Expositor” for January and 
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March are mostly amplifications of his article in the “‘ Contemporary.” 
This paragraph, however, deserves quotation : — 


‘‘The Synoptics, it is true, give a more photographic account of the life of 
Christ as He went in and out among the peasants of Galilee ; but when we 
come to look at them a little more closely, we see that they have really the 
same substratum, the same underlying ideas, as the Fourth Gospel. They are 
not one whit less Christo-centric. The Son of Man there too forgives sins, there 
too legislates for His Church, there too claims the devotion of His disciples, 
whose acts acquire value from being done ‘for His sake,’ ‘in His Name.’ 
There too the Son is also Lord ; there too He promises to dwell like the She- 
kinah among His people, and to give them help and inspiration after He is 
gone ; there too He seals a new covenant with His blood ; there too He de- 
clares that He will come again to judge.” 


As to the Johannean declarations of preéexistence, Professor Sanday 
observes that the implications of it in Peter (1 Peter i. 11), Paul, and 
the Hebrews point to an early common ground of the doctrine. This is 
most naturally found in the words of Christ himself. If so, then John 
has simply recorded what the Synoptics have omitted. 

It may be said, then, that the present state of the Johannean question 
is this : External evidence has decidedly accumulated for the apostolicity 
of the Fourth Gospel ; the impugners of this have in great measure sur- 
rendered the arguments derived from the narrative parts of the Gospel ; 
they now allow that the author handles an apostolic tradition so authentic 
and full as to make him in many points a higher authority than the 
Synopties ; his chronology, in particular, should be accepted as normative ; 
the discourses, which some of them declare to be eminently authentic, 
are allowed by almost all to be by no means so far from the Synoptic 
point of view as was long assumed. On the other hand, the defenders 
of the apostolicity concede that that peculiar “ring ” of Christ’s words, of 
which Renan speaks, and which attaches so strongly to the remembrances 
of them in popular tradition, is scarcely to be found in the Johannean 
words of Christ, reproduced, after half a century, amid entirely different 
environments, in the memory of an old man. Allowing that the style is 
thoroughly Hebraistic in tone, it is not yet fully explained how it is so 
pure of positive offenses against Greek style, in which the Apocalypse so 
swarms. The two sides appear to agree in attaching high authority to 
the narrative, the topography, and the chronology of the Gospel ; in allow- 
ing the foundation of the discourses to be largely Hebrew, Palestinian, 
and Messianic ; and in allowing that the discourses are not historical in 
that sense of a vivid report of recent memory which is so marked in the 
Synoptics. 

It is interesting to know, through the report of the Rev. Mr. Scott, in 
“Our Day,” that Professor Wellhausen declares that the Fourth Gospel 
“is unmistakably the production of John.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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Eneuisn Socta, Movements. By Ropert ArcHEY Woops, Lecturer at 
Andover Seminary, and Head of the Andover House in Boston. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 277. $1.50. 


Mr. Woods presents, in well-digested form, an account of the various 
lines of effort toward the development of a real social organism, on which 
the forward movement has already strongly advanced in England. A 
year’s residence there, in close and interested study of the whole subject, 
has produced its fruit in his clear and vigorous sketches of “ ‘The Labor 
Movement,” “ Socialism,” “The University Settlements,” “ University 
Extension,” “The Social Work of the Church,” “Charity and Philan- 
thropy,” and “ Moral and Educational Progress,” which constitute the suc- 
cessive chapters of his book. Such are the groupings in which the author 
has put before us a multitude of facts important to every student of 
sociology, which are nowhere else accessible in so compact and orderly a 
form. Nor has he given us facts only, but comments or interpretations 
also. He finds that “‘ English workingmen live a more rounded and de- 
veloped life than the American,” grade by grade. He recognizes So- 
cialism as a spirit, apart from a programme, and sees that what Professor 
Sumner has called “the patrician virtues,” imparts the Socialistic spirit 
to many upper class people, while in many of the middle class self-inter- 
est remains proof against it. He observes “the general feeling among 
progressive Christians in England, that Christianity itself condemns the 
present social conditions of the poor and of the rich, and demands, inde- 
pendently of any external movements, that society should undergo a 
series of radical reforms, if not a gradual reorganization.” He thinks 
“the great criticism to be made upon nearly all bodies of Christians in 
England is, that they are not democratic enough.” “And yet,” says he, 
“the most impressive thing in Europe to-day is the slow, steady, irresist- 
ible advance of the British democracy.” ‘In the approach toward such 
a national life-—toward a republic of letters, of art, of pure religion 
and undefiled — England, of all the countries of the world, holds for the 
next following generations the manifest destiny.”” The social dangers of 
our present industrial and economic system have been earlier ripened in 
England than here, and the antidotes have been earlier sought, but we 
are not far behind, and the English experiments are of immediate in- 
terest to us: — 


“ Nam tua res agitur, paries dum proximus ardet.” 


Mr. Woods in his preface briefly refers to “the American aristocracy ” 
as “more powerful and more dangerous than the English,” and the prob- 
lem of lower New York as “in some respects even more serious than 
that of East London.” He has, as we think, done a great service to all 
earnest students of our social problems by his account of the lines on 
which similar problems are being worked out by a kindred people, among 
whom the difficulties interposed by prescriptive rights are even greater 
than among us. 


James M. Whiton. 
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The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. The story as told by the Im- 
perial Ambassadors resident at the court of Henry VIII. In Usum 
Laicorum. By J. A. Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. [All rights reserved.] Pp. xi, 476. $2.50. — This republishes 
the account as given in the history, enlarged and modified by the great 
amount of evidence which has since been disclosed, especially the corre- 
spondence of Charles the Fifth’s ambassadors. The author shows suffi- 
ciently well that Henry VIII. was not quite a Blue Beard, though it will 
be some time before he will persuade mankind that he was not ominously 
near it. Anne Boleyn may have really turned out no better a woman 
than her cousin and successor Catherine Howard, but even as Mr. 
Froude tells the story we can see that Henry was already brooding mis- 
chief to the wife who disloyally failed to bear him a son. We cannot 
easily imagine that he believed his own fantastic story that Anne was 
plotting to poison him and the Duke of Richmond. As to her father’s 
concurrence in the verdict, the fact that Lord Wiltshire obtruded himself 
with so unseemly an eagerness on the later stages of his daughter’s trial 
bears plain witness to his craven fear before his regal son-in-law. The 
single acquittal of Lord Dacre hardly suffices to show that the English 
nobility had yet recovered from the spell of terror left by the Wars of 
the Roses. And though Henry was defended by no army, the New Mon- 
archy did not begin to lose its force over men’s imaginations till the 
worthlessness of the foreigner James first shattered it. 

Mr. Froude writes on an a priori theory, namely, that if Henry was the 
tyrant mankind accounts him, the English Reformation cannot have been 
a good thing. We do not see that at all. Henry’s grandfather, Edward 
IV., was a much worse man than Henry, yet if Rome had thwarted him 
in his passion for Elizabeth Woodville, he could hardly have dreamed of 
detaching England from her. The ease with which Henry broke away 
shows how the bonds of spiritual connection had silently rotted off. The 
author, however, shows well enough that, with all his imperiousness and 
brutality, Henry was recognized by England as incarnating her inner 
self, her weariness of clerical despotism and outworn superstition, her 
longing for a religion that should guide her independent strength without 
dwarfing and hampering it. Henry and Elizabeth both understood Eng- 
land to the heart, and England abhorred the thought of unseating either. 
Even the Catholic insurgents against Henry’s policy were ready to tear 
any one in pieces who should talk of deposing him. John Fisher, it is 
true, saintly as he was, plotted a foreign invasion, and therefore we can- 
not blame the king for his execution. 

Henry perhaps never loved Catherine, but the facts show that he 
treated her with unfailing reverence, and appreciated to the full the un- 
bending kingliness of Isabella’s daughter, coupled though it was with 
“passionate unwisdom.” Even her invocation of the ultimate thunders 
of Rome, and of her imperial nephew’s armies to give them effect, only 
moved the king to admiration. But Mr. Froude’s statement that the 
Pope is now allowed to have had no power of dispensation for her mar- 
riage with the king, is certainly unwarranted. Rome now dispenses 
without scruple for all marriages except between ascendant and descen- 
dant, and between brother and sister. Froude’s cool remark, that Cath- 
erine was not Henry’s wife, and he knew it, after twenty years of mar- 
riage, carries no conviction to any but an artificial conscience. His 
statement, also, that all civilized countries disallow marriage with a 
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brother’s widow, even if we pass over the loose and easy marriage laws 
of our own country, will probably be found as inexact as his statements 
are apt to be. Henry may have been ready to overturn all settlements, 
to go to war with the emperor, and to illegitimize the heiress that he had, 
for the sake of an heir that he hoped to have, but somehow Mr. Froude 
does not succeed in impressing us very deeply with the belief in so in- 
tense a self-forgetfulness for the imagined good of his realm. Mr. 
Froude shows, however, that he meditated a new marriage before he 
fixed on the new wife. But when the bold brown girl swam in sight, the 
author himself acknowledges that the king fell calamitously in love with 
her, though even then, as he points out very reasonably, Henry let five 
years go by before he burnt his ships by marrying her. But Providence 
in the following reigns gave an impressive commentary on the futility of 
Henry’s fears as to the succession, if, indeed, he ever had them. 

The passages in which Mr. Froude vindicates the English Reformation 
are very noble, and profoundly true. He is fully justified in saying : 
‘**T do not pretend to impartiality. I believe the Reformation to have 
been the greatest incident in English history ; the root and source of the 
expansive force which has spread the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe, 
and impressed the English genius and character on the constitution of 
mankind.” It may be doubted whether Henry was just, or Elizabeth 
chaste, but we cannot doubt that they wrought untold good in tearing 
away England from the Rome of Clement VII. 


Charles OC. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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